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CHANGES. 
LIKE one who hears with sudden throb of sad- 


ness 
The lingering cadence of an old refrain 
Which wakes the echoes of some vanished 
gladness 
With tender pain, 


So stand I now with mingled pain and pleasure, 
After long absence at a well-known door 
Which guarded once my darling, my heart’s 

treasure 
In days of yore. 


Still bloom the roses with their old-time sweet- 
ness 
Round this dear cottage in my native land ; 
Trimmed is the hedge with all its wonted neat- 
ness ; 
The old elms stand. 
Still slopes the lawn in beautiful gradation, 
Like a soft carpet of the richest green ; 
Still leaps the fountain with its light pulsation, 
Brightening the scene. 


Years have not changed it; now as then the 
river 
Winds in the distance like a silver stream ; 
Through the old orchard still the sunbeams 
ulver 


q 
And brightly gleam. 


Ah! but no voice of sweetest modulation 
Nor rippling laughter greets my listening 


ear ; 
All the bright scene but breathes in desola- 
tion, 
“ She is not here!” 


“Not here! not here!” the murmuring elm- 
trees sigh it, 
The rustling grass repeats it "neath my feet, 
Her cherished roses mournfully reply it 
In odors sweet. 


O’er the soft lawn the shadows westward creep- 
ing 
Darkly enfold me at the rose-girt door. 
In deeper shadows lies my dear love sleeping, 
To wake no more ! 
Transcript. j. L. S. 


EVENING. 


THE evening light is waning 
Down in yon valley dim; 

The wifids have ceased complaining, 
And sing their vesper hymn. 


A few stray birds are winging 
Their homeward flight to nest ; 

The convent bells are ringing — 
Their music breathes of rest. 


Low bending o’er the rivers 
The ash scarce stirs its leaf ; 

The tim’rous aspen shivers, 
And sighs as if with grief, 





Within the twilight meadows, 
Closed is the daisy’s eye ; 
Amid the deepening shadows 

The drowsy cattle lie. 


The peaceful flocks are sleeping 
Beside the shady rill ; 

Soft dews around are weeping, 
And all the world is still. 


What sudden light surprises 
Behind the purple wave ? 

The golden moon uprises 
From out her ocean grave. 


Her mellow light is stealing 
O’er all the landscape grey, 

To-tender souls appealing 
More than the lord of day. 


What silver ray is gleaming 
Down in this little rill ? 
The.evening star is beaming 

Above the heath-clad hill. 


O tender star of even 
That peeps into the rill! 
O gentle winds of even, 
That whisper round the hill! 


O white-robed moon of even, 
That shineth o’er the sea! 
O deep-blue, far-off Heaven, 
Bend down and comfort me! 
Month. M. NETHERCOTT. 


THE LARK. 
BY WALTER JERROLD, 


I HEARD the lark, that soared on quivering 
wing, 
Pour forth his strains of melody above, 
Far out of sight, and yet I heard him sing 
His ceaseless, melting song of thankfulness 
and love, 


I watched him rise from where, on lowly 
ground, 
His mate sat waiting for her young ones’ 
birth: 
That bird, whose notes in heaven above shall 
sound, 
Its humbie, modest nest builds low on mother 
earth, 


Still pouring forth his flood of song in flight, 
Swiftly he rose, on trembling pinions, high, 
Smaller and smaller to my aching sight, 
Till lost in boundless depths of azure sum- 
mer sky. 


I stood and listened, e’en when far beyond 
My bounded vision had he upward soared, 
Till nature, touched by music’s magic wand, 
Seemed full of rapturous song and heavenly 
sweet accord, 

















From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1884. 


THE smoke of battle having cleared off, 
and the clash of arms subsided, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the precise position of 
the forces recently engaged, and to com- 
pute the chief results of the conflict. 
Which side can claim the preponderating 
advantage? Are the fruits of victory 
evenly divided, or has one of the comba- 
tants secured a present triumph only at the 
cost of future defeat? Such are the ques- 
tions which now rise naturally to the lips 
of the anxious spectators of the fray, and 
which, it may be frankly confessed, seem 
at first to admit of more than one answer. 
Neither party, it is clear, can vaunt a mo- 
nopoly of nominal gains. Neither can 
boast an immunity from losses. Neither 
emerges from the fray quite scathless. 
Let an enumeration of the facts show to 
which camp the balance of fortune in- 
clines. 

There are certain points that cannot be 
in dispute, and for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the character and probable conse- 
quences of the struggle little more is 
wanted than to specify these. The To- 
ries profess to survey the retrospect not 
without complacency. Some places of 
apparent strength have passed into their 
hands. There are, as they may allege, 
principles which they have asserted and 
pretensions which they have resisted. 
Their leaders declared, six months ago, 
that within certain limits they would hold 
their ground. They may now congratu- 
late themselves on having held it. Thus 
they can point to the unmistakable fact 
that they secured the production of the 
Redistribution Bill before the Franchise 
Bill was passed; not, indeed, before it 
was safe, but two or three days before it 
was actually added to the statute-book. 
This, if not a great is yet a definite 
achievement, and it may freely be put 
down to the credit of the Conservative 
cause. Again, although the Franchise 
Bill has become law precisely in the same 
Shape in which it was originally intro- 
duced, the Tories have already gained a 
voice in the settlement of the provisions 
of the Seats Bill—a measure that con- 
Stitutes as integral a portion of Parliamen- 
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tary reform as the extension of the fran- 


chise. Consequently, they may argue, 
they have precluded the Liberals from 
vaunting hereafter that it is their hands 
alone which have placed the coping-stone 
upon the edifice of popular government. 
Finally, it is open to the Conservatives to 
insist that by the judicious action of their 
leaders they have ended or postponed the 
agitation against the House of Lords. 
This summary of the successes of the 
opposition would be acknowledged by 
Conservatives themselves to be accurate. 
Let us now look at the other side of the 
account, and see what reason the Liberals 
have for satisfaction. The first entry 
which meets one here records the one 
broad, simple fact, that the Franchise Bili 
has passed. Happen what may, it must 
come into operation at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, directly the new registration 
is complete, a year hence, on the Ist of 
January, 1886. During the interval which 
elapses either there will be no dissolution, 
or if there is a dissolution, — or if a dis- 
solution should be deferred till the be- 
ginning of next year, and by that time the 
seats shall not have been redistributed, 
—the appeal to the country must take 
place under conditions confessedly ruinous 
to the Tories. What does this mean but 
that the Liberals have in their hands the 
necessary leverage for securing the settle- 
ment of the redistribution question? but 
that is not all. The lines on which the 
question is to be arranged are infinitely 
more in accordance with Liberal princi- 
ples than if the Downing Street confer- 
ences of a month and six weeks ago had 
never been held, while the measure pro- 
duced is far in advance of anything which 
the boldest of Liberal governments could 
have dared to propose, in the face of the 
pronounced hostility of the Tories. When, 
therefore, we look at the ends rather than 
the means, we find that the advantages of 
the so-called compromise are, as far as 
can be judged, placed exclusively in the 
Liberal scale. If it could be contended 
that the policy of the Tories has modified 
in a Tory sense the Redistribution Bill of 
the government, as it was known to the 
world from the draft scheme published in 
October last, the result would be differ- 
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ent. It is the details and the general 
tendency of the measure now read a sec- 
ond time, as compared with the measure 
that one may suppose Mr. Gladstone was 
originally prepared to introduce, which 
form the real test of the situation. The 
bill indeed is not a final one, but it brings 
finality into no remote prospect, and its 
anomalies stand out in such sharp con- 
trast to what may be called its principles 
that they challenge or ensure removal at 
ne distant date. 

Let us, however, take the bill as it is. 
If we do this, and if we examine it by the 
light which an ordinary knowledge of En- 
glish popular feeling in town and country 
throws upon it, we shall perceive that it 
portends nothing less than a revolution. 
The first noticeable feature in it 1s the in- 
creased representation it confers on the 
large towns of the United Kingdom, and 
the increase which this representation 
warrants us in anticipating in the number 
of Liberals sent by these constituencies 
to Parliament. London, which has now a 
total of twenty-two members, and which 
returns eight Tories, will have fifty-nine 
members, of whom statistics would seem 
to show that not more than a sixth, or, in 
other words ten members, are likely to be 
Tories. If we look at the seven other 
largest towns of England and Scotland 
we shall arrive at something in the nature 
of the following result, which may, for the 
purposes of convenience, be best exhib. 
ited in a tabuiated shape: — 


Present New 


Representation. Representation, 
ee, a 
i iP — oF 
a5 Be, gF Fe 
“s "a 
London. . «. 22 . 8 .« « §9 ~ I5 
Birmingham . 3+ O-.4 + 7s O 
Glmgpow 2s 3s OQee Fa O 
BOGGS sw ss Gea Tae § « @ 
Manchester . 39+ Tee Ge 2 
Liverpool. « 36 B2se 98 §& 
Hambro’ 1s. 2 « O@evs Ge O 
BREE ck Be Ens Fe 8 
Total . . 41 « 13 « « 302 6 25 


Including therefore the metropolis in 
the above list, it may be reckoned that 





whereas forty-one members, among whom 


are thirteen Tories, are now returned by 
eight of the largest towns in England, a 
hundred and two members, of whom not 
more than twenty-five are likely to be 
Tories, will be returned by these same 
towns in the future. No pretensions to 
infallibility are advanced for this calcula- 
tion, but impartial critics will be disposed 
to allow that it is not very wide of the 
mark. The gain to Radicalism is enor- 
mous. It isa gain not only of numbers 
but of proportion. It is more even than 
this. It points to the augmentation of 
Radicalism in a ratio of geometrical as 
well as of arithmetrical progression. The 
great towns as they now are, constitute 
the true source and centre of English 
political opinion. It is from them that 
Liberal legislation receives its initiative ; 
it is the steady pressure exercised by them 
that guarantees the political progress of 
the country. To enlarge the representa- 
tion of these places is to magnify their 
authority. Leeds with five and Birming- 
ham with seven members will not be 
merely twice or three times as powerful 
as they are now. The area over which 
their political force will radiate will be 
more than proportionately extended, and 
their political example will be looked to 
with an attention and followed with a 
fidelity that cannot be explained by the 
mere numerical gain they will acquire in 
the counsels of the nation. ‘They will in 
other words have, as it has been often 
said in the past that London has, a 
prerogative vote, and their action will 
regulate that of scores of smaller con- 
stituencies., 

The second feature in the measure is 
the creation of single-member districts. 
These cannot but serve still further to ac- 
centuate the democratic influence exer- 
cised by the large provincial capitals as 
well as by the metropolis itself. Promi- 
nent amongst the results which the exist- 
ence of these constituences will yield is 
the reduction in the cost of elections. 
This will induce many Radicals who 
would not venture a contest on a larger 
scale to come forward. It will seem a 
less perilous, as it will certainly be a less 
costly enterprise to fight a ward than to 
fight an entire borough. The member 
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thus returned will be in closer connection 
with, and will be more directly amenable 
to, his constituents than is the case at 
present. If, therefore, the large towns 
show themselves on the whole Radical, 
we may be quite certain that the individ- 
ual Radicals who represent them will be 
of a more emphatic and exacting kind 
than those with whom the House of Com- 
mons has, save in rare instances, made 
the acquaintance. There is yet another 
aspect in which the operation of the sin- 
gle-emember constituencies must be re- 
garded. Granted that in some cases this 
system will secure all that is practicable 
in the way of minority representation, and 
that it will give us an occasional member 
returned in the interests of villadom or 
plutocracy pure and simple; in others — 
and this will be the rule—they will re- 
move the possibility which has hitherto 
existed of arranging, even where the ma- 
jority of the voters may have been of a 
decidedly Radical complexion, for the re- 
turn of one Moderate in conjunction with 
one Radical. There will be no room for 
those convenient understandings, those 
amicable Parliamentary bargains, under a 
régime of single-member districts, in 
which ultimately a majority that in the 
long run is likely to be Radical, is repre- 
sented. Dual and multiple constituencies 
have always been the chosen opportuni- 
ties of the armchair politician. But the 
buffers on which timid Liberalism has 
hitherto relied against advanced Liberal- 
ism will henceforth disappear. In every 
case, or almost every case, the buttons 
will be taken off the foils, and the duel 
will be confined to the real principals. In 
boroughs and in counties, in every single- 
member constituency throughout the king- 
dom, parties will become more highly 
organized and the struggle will be propor- 
tionately more severe. It has been said 
that, as a consequence of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, the House of Commons will be 
transformed into an assembly in which 
the traditional lines of demarcation be- 
tween two parties in the State are inter- 
sected by such a multitude of minor dis- 
tinctions and subdivisions as to be no 
longer recognizable, and that Parliamen- 
tary majorities will only be procurable by 
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a fortuitous combination of heterogeneous 
groups. There is absolutely nothing to 
justify this prediction. We have to think 
not of what might be at Westminster, but 
of what will be in the constituencies, 
where the only division recognized is that 
into Liberals and Conservatives, Radicals 
and Tories. The Athenian legislator en- 
acted that those who remained neutral 
during any civil disturbance should be 
punished. Neutrality recommends itself 
as little to the British elector in these days 
of universal household suffrage as it did 
to Solon, and the visionary figment of a 
third party rests upon no other foundation 
than the purely hypothetical leaning to- 
wards neutrality with which the average 
Englishman is absurdly credited. 

For these reasons it is safe to assume 
that the sequel of the Redistribution Bill 
must be, while emphasizing its influence, 
to intensify the Liberalism or the Radi- 
calism of the great towns of the United 
Kingdom. What is the prospect in the 
counties? That the Conservatives may 
be the masters of many of the single- 
member constituencies into which the 
counties will be divided, no one doubts. 
On the other hand, the principle on which 
county representation is to be arranged, 
the allocation of certain towns to certain 
districts as their centres and sponsors, 
will be of distinct advantage to Liberal- 
ism, which is likely to gain far more than 
Conservatism from this qualified fusion 
of the urban and rural elements of the 
English people. Add to this that in some 
purely rural districts, where the condition 
of the agricultural laborers is worst, it 
will not be found impossible to run a 
working man’s candidate who, ex hyfo- 
thest, will be hostile to the vested interests 
and privileges of landlordism, and it is 
plain that even in the counties the chances 
of the Liberal party will have greatly im- 
proved. But, it may be replied, the coun- 
ties and the rural population will remain 
in the long run what they now are, the 
strongholds of Conservatism. In villages 
and hamlets matters move slowly. Quxéeta 
non movere is the motto engraved on the 
heart of the rustic, who is deaf to the 
allurements of the agitator and proof 
against the incitements of the demagogue. 
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The Church and the parson, the squire 
and his hall, are the natural and impreg- 
nable rallying places of Conservatism. 
May not sentiment be as powerful as ar- 
gument, and shall we not find that the in- 
stincts of the English masses, especially 
when they are removed beyond the peril- 
ous and disturbing temptations of towns, 
are Conservative above all things? The 
obvious rejoinder is that if such has been 
found to be the case, to the present time, 
it is because the agricultural laborer has 
not been subjected to the conditions 
which can alone test his allegiance to 
Toryism; because no alternatives have 
been offered him to the grooves in which 
his superiors have held it to be desirable 
he should move. In the future Hodge 
will be brought within range of those 
quickening and revolutionary influences 
which the advance of knowledge, educa- 
tional and political, and more frequent 
attrition with his fellow-subjects who live 
in towns will supply. Atthe same time 
he will be approached more directly and 
perhaps more effectually than this. What 
are called his instincts may tor some 
time prove superior to his interests, and 
the appeals made to the latter may be 
rejected by the former. How long will it 
be before the citadel of Toryism, en- 
shrined, as we are bidden to believe, in the 
bosom of every tiller of the soil, yields to 
the solicitation of Radicalism? Or are 
we to believe that his attachment to the 
existing régime —an attachment that is 
merely an affair of sentiment, and is sup- 
ported only by a conviction that every- 
thing is for the best in the world in which 
he lives —will withstand the succession 
of shocks to which it will be exposed? It 
is easy to understand that the territorial- 
ists and their champions should fervently 
believe in the impossibility of change. 
Having reduced the occupants of the soil 
to a condition of comparative servility, 
and used the Parliamentary votes of the 
farmers for their own purposes, why, they 
may ask, should they not be able to do the 
same with the laborer ? 

Admitting that the laborer is at present 
an unknown quantity, let us attempt to 
look a little ahead, and to appraise some- 
what definitely the situation in which he 
will find himself. Here we have some- 
thing else than mere conjecture by which 
to go. Mr. Broadhurst’s bill for the com- 
pulsory enfranchisement of leaseholders 





restore all common lands, wastes, road- 
sides, and other enclosures and encroach- 
ments which have been made illegally and 
without the sanction of Parliament since 
1800, and to provide that such lands be 
placed in trust of the local authorities of 
the districts in which they are found for 
the benefit of the laboring classes and 
other inhabitants of those districts. How 
many private properties are there in the 
United Kingdom whose estates would be 
unaffected by legislation proceeding upon 
these lines? Yet Sir Charles Dilke, 
speaking the other day at Aylesbury, 
avowed his belief that this bill will pass. 
It may be that so cool-headed and clear- 
sighted a man, expressing himself with 
the knowledge and responsibility which 
the presidency of the Local Government 
Board has brought to him, was wrong, 
and that the voters in rural districts have 
no wish to repossess themselves of those 
portions of the land of which they have 
been despoiled— that, in other words, 
they will be content to have a vote and 
not to use it. But, assuming Sir Charles 
Dilke to be right, there is further legisla- 
tion of a kind which would now be deemed 
revolutionary that is inevitable Thus, 
unless the agricultural laborer, in con- 
junction with the artisan, who, it must be 
remembered, is to be emancipated in al- 
most equal proportion with him, is to 
swell the force of reactionary Conserva- 
tism, it is absolutely certain that, before 
two or three years have passed, there will 
come into existence a scheme of county 
government, securing the establishment 
of rural municipalities throughout the 
country. This will be an innovation second 
only in importance to the franchise itself. 
The exercise of the municipal vote which 
it will give the laborer will be an exceed- 
ingly useful and instructive discipline for 
the exercise of the political vote. When 
county administration has once been or- 
ganized on a new basis, the cry for free 
education will be raised. It will, always 
supposing that the newly created citizens 
are not prepared to remain indifferent to 
their lot, be only one of many demands 
for their improvement. One may confi- 
dently anticipate that the whole aspect of 
the agricultural question will undergo a 
change, and that instead of such measures 
as the Agricultural Holdings Act, legisla- 
tion will, under the pressure of the new 
force applied to it, be introduced for the 


is about to be supplemented by a measure | purpose of bringing the land into the best 


of which Mr. Jesse Collings has given no-| use for the nation. 


Thus far the agricul- 


tice for the restitution of illegal enclo-| tural laborer has been regarded by the 
sures. The object of this measure is to | political economists as a mere machine — 
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an instrument to be used for the creation 
of wealth, deposited in the hands of the 
few; not as a human being whose comfort, 
health, and home are to be considered, 
and who has a claim to such benefits as 
were conferred by the Factory Acts upon 
the laborers in towns. If his welfare can- 
not be sufficiently protected without the 
taxation of property, then property will be 
taxed. 

But it is needless now to attempt to de- 
fine the measures that may be necessary 
for these ends. It is enough to indicate 
their general character. They sound the 
death knell of the /aissez faire system; 
and if the agricultural laborer, with the 
leaven of urban artisans that the Redis- 
tribution Bill will place in his midst, is 
not strong enough to look after himself, 
to take the initiative in the social reforms 
prompted by a rational estimate of private 
interest, there is an organized body of 
politicians in this country who will at 
least do thus much for him. If it be said 
that this is communism, the answer is 
that itis not. If it be said that it is leg- 
islation of a socialist tendency, the im- 
peachment may readily be admitted. Be- 
tween such legislation and communism 
there is all the difference in the world. 
Communism means the reduction of ev- 
erything to a dead level, the destruction 
of private adventure, the paralysis of pri- 
vate industry, the atrophy of private ef- 
fort. The socialistic measures now con- 
templated would preserve in their normal 
vigor and freshness all the individual ac- 
tivities of English citizenship, and would 
do nothing more spoliatory than tax, if — 
and in what degree — necessary, aggrega- 
tions of wealth for the good of the com- 
munity. 

That the working men of agricultural 
England will be solicited by the more ad- 
vanced of their political leaders to move 
in this direction, and not to be satisfied 
till these claims have been conceded, is 
indisputable. Equally indisputable is it 
that the prospect thus opened to them, 
which, so far as votes can assure its ac- 
complishment, it will be within their power 
to realize, will have powerful attractions 
for many of their number. What has the 
landed class to offer as an alternative? 
Territorial Toryism has thus far had as 
its main principle the instinct of preser- 
vation, and, above all, the protection for 
property. But Toryism of this kind is 
not only moribund; it is actually dead. 
Itis as much a relic of the past as the 
star of the order of the garter presented 
by the late Lord Hertford to Lord Bea- 





consfield, and recently on view as a curi- 
osity at a jeweller’s in the Haymarket. 
As the Redistribution Bill, by its almost 
uniform substitution of one-member dis- 
tricts for plural-member constituencies, 
will gradually result in the extinction of 
the Whigs, so it will announce the doom 
of the old-fashioned Conservatives. The 
name may remain, but it will signify 
the Tory democracy of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, which is Radicalism tricking it- 
self out ina fantastic dress, and not the 
Conservatism of Sir Robert Peel or even 
of Lord George Bentinck. 

There are other liabilities attaching to 
land which, under a democratic régime, 
led by competent and resolute chiefs, the 
possessors of land are likely to realize in 
the not remote future. The new Reform 
Bill, complete in both its parts, will ena- 
ble, or will compel, Parliament to give 
something like the same prominence to 
the maxim that property has its obliga- 
tions as it has given almost exclusively in 
the past to the familiar postulate that 
property has its rights. Conservatives 
and Radicals, Lord Salisbury as well as 
Mr. Chamberlain, may accept with equal 
readiness the principle thus formulated. 
But how about its application? When 
the president of the Board of Trade wrote, 
as he did, in the Fortnightly Review for 
November, 1883, “ The expense of making 
towns habitable for the toilers who dwell 
in them must be thrown on the land which 
their toil makes valuable without any ef- 
fort on the part of its owners,” was the 
corollary with which he followed the prin- 
ciple one that Lord Salisbury is likely to 
accept? Again, would not Lord Salis- 
bury stigmatize as revolutionary the other 
purposes to which it will be strenuously 
attempted to turn the democratic impetus 
imparted by the Reform Bill to the com- 
munity? Let us glance at some of these. 
All land, as Radicals of the type of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. 
Trevelyan would allow, should be held 
subject to the right of the community, as 
represented by the local authority, to ex- 
propriate the owner for any public pur- 
pose at a fair value. This fair value, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly ex- 
plained, is the price which a willing seller 
would obtain in the open market from a 
private purchaser, with no allowance for 
prospective value or compulsory sale. 
The proposal is one that would be legiti- 
mately resorted to in furtherance of all 
schemes of sanitary or general improve- 
ment, in the creation of public works or 
public buildings, in the provision of arti- 
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sans’ dwellings in towns, and of course in 
the provision of laborers’ dwellings in the 
country, with a sufficient minimum of 
Jand attached to them. But there are 
other burdens than these which the land 
will hereafter have to bear. They may 
be placed under two heads. In the first 
place, a more equitable taxation in con- 
nection with the revision of the death 
duties ; secondly, liability to full taxation 
on value in the case of vacant grounds in 
towns. As matters are, this ground, fre- 
quently of enormous present value, and 
held for a prospective rise, is taxed on its 
value for agricultural purposes. But it is 
never destined for these. It is destined 
only for building. As such it would be 
bought; the price which as such it would 
command is the criterion of its worth, and 
should therefore fix the standard of its 
rating. Finally, the question of rating 
and taxation cannot be raised in the new 
Parliament without the necessity forcing 
itself upon the mind of elected and elec- 
tors of making the ratable value of all land 
and housesa self-acting test of real value. 
Once this were done, the local authority 
would acquire the right of at any time 
purchasing property at its ratable value. 
It;would of necessity be an antecedent 
condition that the rating of the United 
Kingdom must undergo a revision, The 
ratable value is now nearly always consid- 
erably under the rental value. Provided 
only it were raised uniformly, there could 
be no unfairness in or objection to raising 
it; and a full, fair value having been 
arrived at—all property being in other 
words docketed with its legitimate mar- 
ket price —there would be indicated a 
proper figure for purposes both of taxa- 
tien and expropriation. The rating of 


mansions and parks would be immediately, 


affected by the operation of this scheme, 
seeing that the sum on which the owners 
would have to pay rates would be that for 
which they were willing to sell. 

Upon such a legislative cycle as that 
described in the foregoing pages it would 
seem probable that we are shortly about 
toenter. The Reform Bill of 1884-5, by 
creating a new electorate, will not per- 
haps revolutionize, but will produce many 
modifications in the Jersonnel of Parlia- 
ment. There will be alike at Westmins- 
ter and in the country a fresh legislative 
machinery. Members of the House of 
Commons being chosen for the most part 
by wards or districts will be brought more 
closely into contact with voters, and will be 
compelled to have a surer and more con- 
stant touch of those whom they represent. 





The goal towards which the advance will 
probably be made at an accelerated pace, 
is that in the direction of which the legis- 
lation of the last quarter of a century has 
been tending — the intervention, in other 
words, of the State on behalf of the weak 
against the strong, in the interests of 
labor against capital, of want and suffering 
against luxury and wealth. We are some- 
times told that another swing of the pen- 
dulum will shortly be witnessed, and that 
a reaction against the interference of 
government in the relations of daily life 
between classes of the community will set 
in. Where are thesigns of it? They are 
not to be found in any of the bye-elections 
which have recently taken place, in the 
reception given to those public men who 
have spoken in the sense in which these 
remarks have been written, or in the wel- 
come, to judge not only from the working 
men’s papers, but from the daily press, to 
a measure like that for the restitution of 
illegal enclosures. Those whom Gam- 
betta styled the nouvelles couches sociales 
may possibly assimilate themselves to 
their superiors, may acquire their preju- 
dices, look at things from their point 
of view, mechanically subordinate them- 
selves to their interests, and be content to 
remain the instruments of their efface- 
ment. But if like effects are generated by 
like causes, if there is any dynamic force 
in legislation, if the law of progress is 
not an imposture and the desire of self- 
improvement an unreality, the change of 
policy following the Reform Bill cannot 
fail to be yet more remarkable than the 
reduction of the numerical influence of 
Conservatism. This may mean a peace- 
ful, but it will none the less mean a genu- 
ine, revolution. The Conservatives may 
periodically return to office, but they will 
have place and not power. They may 
profit by the blunders of their opponents, 
or they may strengthen themselves by 
outbidding them. But unless the classes 
now enfranchised reveal an amount of 
Conservative immobility and obstruction 
to all change hitherto unsuspected, and 
unless they succeed in communicating the 
influence of these qualities to the remain- 
der of the country, how is the onward 
movement to be arrested ? 

“ Thank heavens!” some one may still 
be found to exclaim, “ we have a House 
of Lords.” For the moment, indeed, the 
agitation against the House of Lords is at 
an end; but on what terms is it at an end, 
and what does its cessation prognosticate ? 
So far from recognizing in it any omen of 
hope, the Tories would be wise to see in 














it reason for discouragement. No one 
now menaces the peers with legislative 
disestablishment, because they have ac- 
quiesced in the national will. So long as 
they are prepared on future occasions to 
reduce themselves to a nullity whenever it 
is desired for them todo so, no one will 
dream of attacking them. But it is quite 
certain that with the House of Commons 
growing more democratic and more in 
sympathy with the people every year, the 
interference of the Lords—the hostile 
action, in other words, of a chamber which 
possesses a permanent anti-popular major- 
ity — will not be tolerated with the same 
equanimity as heretofore. The country, 
indeed, would not allow any government 
possessing its confidence to suffer such a 
thing, and the condition on which alike 
ministries and the hereditary and aristo- 
cratic branches of the legislature exist, 
will be that the latter abstains from assert- 
ingitself. Nor, indeed, is it to be supposed 
that the Lords will fail to profit by experi- 
ence. Looking at what has taken place 
already in the immediate past, and what 
may be expected to take place in the not 
remote future, the Lords will scarcely be 
encouraged to snatch another barren tri- 
umph, and for the sake of an empty victory 
to sacrifice the reality of everything for 
which they have fought. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. 


**T speak of Africa and golden joys.”’ 
(2 Henry IV. v. iii.) 


CHAPTER I. 
I ARRIVE, 


LIKE many artists whose means are 
more modest than their ambitions, I share 
a studio with others in the same predica- 
ment, Now the comfort of such an ar- 
rangement depends, it will be obvious, 
largely, if not entirely, upon the amount 
of equality and spirit of camaraderie which 
exists between the several members of the 
party, any tendency to domination on the 
part of one being naturally fatal to any 
such spirit. At present our party consists 
of three; and two of us—Simcox and 
myself — are decidedly overridden and 
overmatched by the third, whose circum- 
stances have given him a certain perfectly 
adventitious preponderance of which he 
is not slow to take advantage. 

Brown Judkins is a big, red, burly-man- 
nered young man, with about as much 
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feeling for art, in my humble opinion, as 


an average coal-heaver. Having had the 
advantage, however, of a year’s training 
in Paris and another at Brussels, he has 
a certain slap-dash way of producing his 
effects, knocking off so many yards as it 
were of paint and canvas — which to my 
feeling is little, if anything\short of im- 
pertinent. Thanks also to this same early 
familiarity he can dilate at large upon for- 
eign capitals — their gaieties and galleries, 
the respective beauty of their women — 
subjects upon which neither Simcox nor 
myself can pretend to give an opinion, the 
former’s acquaintanceship with the conti- 
nent of Europe being limited to a fort- 
night spent in extreme youth upon the 
sands of Boulogne, while my own past 
history is not embellished by even so 
meagre an experience as this. Now, as 
no one naturally‘likes to be set at nought 
upon such purely frivolous and adven- 
titious grounds as these, it has for a very 
long time back been a fixed idea in my 
mind that I would seize upon the very 
earliest opportunity which presented itself 
of shaking off this same insular reproach, 
and putting myself upon a level with 
Brown Judkins in this respect. That be- 
ing the case, my satisfaction may easily 
be imagined upon receiving one morning 
about the middle of last February a letter 
from my cousin, John Hargrave, inviting 
me to spend some weeks with him in his 
villa at Algiers. 

John Hargrave and myself may be said 
to stand at exactly opposite ends of the 
monetary scale; my fixed income being 
accurately represented by an ought, his 
by the same ought many times repeated, 
with a handsome figure at one end to give 
it weight and consistence. The Har- 
graves are all rich, whereas none of the 
Bells have ever known what it was to 
possess a groat in their lives. The late 
Sir Benjamin Hargrave (he was knighted 
upon the occasion of some, I have forgot- 
ten what, civic function) was a full-blown, 
pompous-looking individual, with a mas- 
sive gold chain, and a large bunch of 
dangling watch-seals, which the conforma- 
tion of his person seemed always to bring 
into prominent relief. The Hargraves’ 
house was in Portman Square, and a very 
magnificent affair it was, with an amount 
of gold-leaf upon its walls and its ceilings 
which otherwise distributed would have 
sufficed for a good many minor diadems, 
In those days wealth had not learnt to 
disguise itself under quaint and strange 
devices, and my great-uncle Hargrave (he 
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his in a sufficiently xaive and outspoken 
fashion. As I advanced to man’s estate 
I used now and then to be bidden to en- 
tertainments at which my lot generally 
was to stand in a doorway and watch the 
variegated throngs streaming beneath its 
many-twinkling candelabra. Poor rela- 
tions, have, however — perhaps unwar- 
rantably — their own opinions, and it was 
no small consolation to me, 1 remember, 
mentally to smile at these redundant 
splendors, and turn up my nose (of course 
quite invisibly!) at the, to my youthful 
and fastidious mind, somewhat barbaric 
character of my great-uncle Hargrave’s 
entertainments. 

John Hargrave, my cousin, is a man of 

a totally different type from his father. 
He wears no gold chains, or if he does 
they are not obtrusively evident. Since 
his accession to the family accumulations 
the house in Portman Square has been 
shut up, he having no turn for the sort of 
aldermanic pomp for which its halls were 
formerly renowned. John is now forty- 
five, and has therefore been about the 
world for a pretty considerable time. He 
has never married, nor has he apparently 
seen any necessity for so doing: neither 
has he any profession, unless that distant 
and very discreet supervision which he 
exercises over the paternal brewery (I 
forgot, by the way, to mention that the 
Hargraves are brewers) can be accounted 
such. Nothing, however, could be a 
greater error than to look upon John as 
an idle man; on the contrary, few have 
ever exhibited more energy in their own 
line than he has done. He has sat in the 
House of Commons for two contested 
boroughs, and has contested unsuccess- 
fully twice as many more. As a commit- 
tee man and chairman of companies, his 
praise has been in many men’s mouths. 
Brooklands, his place in Herefordshire, is 
always cited as a model to other and less 
practical-minded landlords, while as regard 
charities his munificence has been of the 
kind never described by any epithet less 
Striking than frincely. Even his very 
amusements have not been devoid of the 
same spirit. His yacht, the “Go By,” is 
one of the largest, I am told, afloat, and 
.as a pioneer into strange aad little fre- 
quented seas he has added fresh lustre to 
the character of the roving Englishman. 
The last two winters, however, he has es- 
tablished himself at Algiers, remaining 
there with a constancy not a little at vari- 
ance with his previous habits. Reports, 
vague but enticing, had from time to time 
reached me of the beauty and more than 


| Oriental luxury of this abode. All these 
| causes made it, as will readily be under- 


| stood, a decided satisfaction tu be able to 





| announce at the studio one morning, with 


due nonchalance, that I had accepted an 
invitation to spend some weeks with my 
cousin at his north-African paradise. 

I had lately disposed of a couple of pic- 
tures, which, taken in connection with the 
fact that John had intimated in his letter 
that my reliance upon his hospitality was 
to date from the moment of leaving my 
own doorstep, placed the monetary aspect 
of the matter upon an altogether satis- 
factory footing. Three days, therefore, 
after the receipt of my cousin’s letter, I 
was duly seated in a first-class carriage, 
ex route for the town of Paris. 

Over the emotions which visited me as 
I walked for the first time under the gilded 
ceilings of the Louvre and over the his- 
toric asphalte, I draw a veil, the more 
willingly that they are probably not of 
transcendent novelty. Over other sensa- 
tions, endured during a day and two 
nights’ transit across the boisterous waters 
of the Mediterranean, I likewise — for 
different reasons — draw a veil. Suffice 
it to say that there was one moment, some 
thirty hours or so, after my embarkation, 
when, having been wakened from an un- 
easy slumber by the violent banging of 
the berth-board above my head, I did ask 
myself, as I sat erect in my narrow crib, 
and looked despairingly about me in the 
darkness, whether even for the sake of 
bringing back portfolios full of “naked 
Arabs and sunlit mosques,” whether even 
for the sake of flaunting Africa and its 
golden joys in the very face of the reluc- 
tant Judkins, it was worth enduring such 
a combination and complication of mis- 
eries as those through which | was at that 
moment passing. 

These debatings, however, vanished 
with the sensations which gave them 
birth. And when, some six or seven 
hours later, I was again awakened by a 


a thumping at my door, it was to 


find, to my no small relief, that the hide- 
ous and heathenish pitchings and heav- 
ings which had made the last two days a 
martyrdom to endure and a nightmare to 
look back upon were at an end; that the 
engines themselves were panting feebly 





and intermittently, like some exhausted 
|athlete whose course is run; that, in 
‘short, we were entering the harbor, and 
that another half-hour would see us at our 
| anchorage. 

| Like every one else on board, I hastily 


| bundled on my clothes, and clutching to- 
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gether my scattered possessions, was soon 
on deck. The sun had not yet reached 
the rim of the horizon, and the whole air 
was filled with a pale violet haze, which 
struck me at once as the most beautiful 
and the most un-English thing I had ever 
seen in the whole course of my life. We 
were passing through a crowd of boats, 
large and small, which nearly blocked 
our passage. Behind, and to right and 
left of us, stretched the two long grey 
arms of the harbor, into whose embraces 
we had just thrust ourselves; while in 
front, over an advanced guard of prosaic- 
looking shops and warehouses, rose, tier 
above tier, a town —a vision rather —a 
dream, of white houses, rising precipice- 
fashion, or falling cataract-fashion, over 
the slope, their white walls divided from 
one another by no intervening roofs, the 
violet mist filling every cleft and cranny, 
and causing the whole to seem, as it 
were, floating upwards towards the small 
crowning citadel or fort above, rising 
against a sky solemn with the yet unre- 
deemed promises of the morning. 

I had been at first so hurried, and after- 
wards so miserable, that it literally seemed 
to me as if it were not until that minute 
that I fairly realized that I was at last 
abroad. A sort of screen or dead wall — 
I know not how otherwise to describe it 
— behind which I had hitherto lived, 
seemed at that moment to fall down, and 
all this new tide of loveliness to come 
rushing in at me over the ruins. Before, 
however, I had fairly time to catalogue 
these new sensations we had reached our 
moorings, and were already surrounded 
by a vociferous crowd of boatmen drown- 
ing by their discordant clamor the more 
distant sounds of the yet only half-awak- 
ened town. While I was still contemplat- 
ing this new invasion, anxiously trying to 
make up my mind which boat to select 
wherein to convey myself and my posses- 
sions, divided between delight at the pic- 
turesqueness of the bare-legged, brown- 
chested crew, and alarm at the extremely 
crazy and unseaworthy aspect of their 
crafts, another boat, rowed in a different 
fashion, and manned by four men whose 
faces, though sunburnt, were unmistaka- 
bly English, approached the ship. The 
man in charge mounted to the deck, and 
having glanced doubtfully around, ap- 
pealed to one of the officers of the ship; 





and we were speeding rapidly over the 
narrow intervening space of sea; five 
minutes more, and I stood at last upon 
the shores of Africa! 

A slight, and in my case evidently per- 
functory, interview with the custom-house 
officers being at an end, I adjourned out- 
side, where a carriage, drawn by a pair of 
prancing bays and driven by a resplendent 
being in livery, was awaiting me. Into 
this I stepped with as much of an indif- 
terent matter-of-course air as was attain- 
able under the circumstances; and we* 
drove off, first through a jostling crowd of 
natives, hot, dirty, excited, vociferous; 
then through a couple of broader streets, 
where turbaned Orientals and French 
soldiers, priests in black and negresses 
in orange and scarlet, jostled one another 
promiscuously. After that, up and up 
along white roads lined at intervals with 
tall trees, or shut in between white walls 
overhung with broad leaved and dazzling- 
hued creepers ; the view of the mountains, 
at first concealed, growing in beauty and 
distinctness with every yard we advanced. 

As we approached our destination my 
thoughts, hitherto concentrated upon this 
new and, to me, highly remarkable world 
into which I found myself suddenly trans- 
lated, began insensibly reverting to the 
man whose guest I was now to be. John 
Hargrave is sixteen years older than my- 
self, and is therefore, apart from other 
considerations, entitled to a certain meas- 
ure of respect and deference at my hands. 
A man less chargeable with ostentation 
or moneyed aggressiveness breathes not, 
I sincerely believe, upon the face of this 
earth; nevertheless, even while cordially 
recognizing that fact, I never somehow or 
other can help acertain mental reference 
to those same money-bags of his in my 
intercourse with this really quite unnec- 
essarily and ridiculously wealthy cousin of 
mine. Is it owing to some ignoble streak 
in myself, or why should wealth —an ac- 
cident of which fate, as an untoward in- 
vestment, might at any moment deprive 
him — weigh upon me like this, I have 
often wondered. When I meet John 
casually, or when he comes strolling into 
the studio and sits down to discuss the 
affairs of the day, I am conscious for the 
moment of no such disparity; rather — 
for though a well-informed man, he is 


i distinctly the reverse of a genius —] at 


upon which I discovered, to my no small|times feel a certain inward superiority 


surprise, that my own insignificant self! outbalancing that of years. 


Why then 


was the object of which they were in| should the mere fact of my being his 


search. Two minutes more and I was 


| 


guest —the temporary sharer and specta- 


over the side and in the boat; another, | tor of his splendors — have so unneces- 
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sary an effect, I have more than once|siasm on the subject was really edifying. 


asked myself with some impatience. 


He took me up and down his slopes, dis- 


Meantime we had been monnting higher | playing al! his woods and plantations, his 
and higher, and had just entered a sort of eucalyptuses —a dozen good species at 
narrow cutting or small defile between | least, he assured me, not to speak of other 
red sandstone rocks, which for the mo-|and more doubtful varieties — his cy- 
ment cut off all view on either side.| presses, and cassias, and Aleppo pines; 
Emerging from this we found ourselves | his robinias, aralias, and heaven knows 
confronted with a fresh expanse of sea} what all, telling me all their scientific 


and plain, and far-off snow-capped moun- 
tains. Then, having paused for a mo- 
ment to have a gate opened, we passed, 
sstill upwards, through a double line of 
feathery-looking acacias, towards a house, 
crowning the summit, and seeming to 
rise like some colossal flower out of the 
mass of encompassing greenery. Before 
1 had time to take in more than a general 
view of this new phenomenon, an authori- 
tative voice, issuing apparently out of the 
midst of a rhododendron bush, was heard 
calling to us tostop. I turned, and there, 
spud in hand, stood John, clad from head 
to foot in virgin white, but otherwise just 
as solid, just as British, just as identi- 
cally the same square-jawed, red-whis- 
kered, imperturbable-looking John as 
when we parted last in London. 

‘There you are! I hope those fellows 
had the boat in time for you?” he said, 
advancing. ‘ Had a good crossing?” 

“ Well, middling,” I answered hesitat- 
ingly; “not sorry to find myself on dry 
land again at any rate,” I added with a 
confident air, and the would-be jovial tone 
of the seasoned mariner ashore. 

“Ah, I dare say not. Come along in. 
There’s coffee waiting for you in your 
room.” 

I was hurried through a hall or court, 
where I was vaguely conscious of a great 
many round-topped arches and a good deal 
of white marble and arabesques, and pres- 
ently found myself in an inner room, long 
and narrow, the sunlight streaming in 
through a sort of variegated lattice, and 
forming roseate pools of color upon the 
floor and furniture. Here hot coffee and 
rolls were found waiting upon a mother- 
of-pearl-topped table, and with a matter- 
of-fact hope upon John’s part that I 
should find myself moderately comfortable 
I was left to realize the situation. 

When I rejoined him he was standing 
at his hall door, and proposed that I should 
accompany him for a stroll round the 
grounds, a proposal to which I naturally 
assented. He had adopted the foreign 


festivity he had already done me most of | 


the honors of his dominion. His enthu- 





names with a rapidity and an aplomb 
which literally took my breath away. 
Never before had I seen John so ani- 
mated, so voluble, so little like his usual 
stolid self. ‘You should have seen the 
place when I took it, my dear fellow,” he 
repeated to me more than once. “A wil- 
derness —a perfect wilderness, I pledge 
you my honor. Up there” — pointing 
with his spud to a sort of terrace laid out 
with orange-trees — “all that was weeds; 
the Arab fellow kept his cows upon it. 
And there” — pointing to the view of the 
mountains —“a great wall ran for keep- 
ing his wives in; and there” — turning 
the spud in the direction of the town — 
“another wall for keeping his neighbors 
out. I had to clear the whole thing away 
right from the very foundations, and then 
put those shrubs and things back again 
as you see them.” 

I listened and listened, and admired 
and admired, but still, all the time, through 
my soul there ran a strong vein of bewil- 
derment. Was this John? I asked my- 
self; my well-known, my long-familiar 
cousin John? or had some other and to- 
tally different being taken possession of 
that stalwart frame? When I had stayed 
before with him in Herefordshire he had 
never displayed any of this absorbing in- 
terest in trees and shrubs and the minutiz 
of landscape gardening, being content 
to leave such details to the care of the 
functionaries paid for their maintenance. 
Why, then, should the mere change of 
scene and clime work such a miracle? I 
inly wondered. Utility —not beauty — 
had up till now been the guiding star of 
his existence. What induced him, then, 
to leave all his usual practical pursuits, 
his boards and his committees, his benev- 
olent associations, and all his hundred 
and one other avocations, to come and 
play the landscape gardener upon the 
slopes of Mustapha? 

Breakfast time came before any light 
had begun to dawn upon my perplexities, 


| or before John had half come to an end of 
custom, he told me, of a midday break- | 
fast; but long before the arrival of that | 


his dissertations upon the rival fros and 
cons of Algerian horticulture. This meal 
was served in the principal hall or court, 
| where we sat in state under the shade of 
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a huge red and white silk awning, waited | 
upon by noiseless menials, and lulled by | 
the drip of fern-fringed fountains, and | 
where, if we did not recline upon cush.- | 
ioned couches, we at all events might 
have done so had we so chosen. How! 
far it was my imagination or not I cannot 
say, but it certainly did seem to me as if 
Hargrave himself felt conscious of be- 
ing just a little out of place amongst 
his own gorgeous surroundings. John 
is a remarkably good-looking fellow, tall, 
straight, and broad- shouldered, and carry- 
ing his two score and a quarter of sum- 
mers as lightly as if they had been but 
one. His good looks, however, are es- 
sentially of a British, I might almost say 
ofa philistine, type. He is the least given 
to picturesqueness, the least of a Joser of 
any man I have ever come across. What 
possessed him then, I say, to surround him- 
self with possessions which savored of 
nothing so much as the wild and wayward 
luxuriance of some Eastern despot, and 
seemed only to require a band of Ethio- 
pian slaves, or a bevy of fair-haired Cir- 
cassians, in order to make the whole thing 
complete : ? 

We dined early, not in the same room 
in which we had breakfasted, but in a 
smaller one running parallel to that which 
had been assigned to me as a bedroom. 
It had formed part of the suite allotted to 
the harem, John informed me, which ac- 
counted doubtless for the bars —orna- 
mental, but still highly effective — which 
crossed and recrossed the windows. Later 
in the evening, as we were strolling about 
the garden, he pointed out a well or /uria 
down which tradition told that a Christian 
slave girl had been thrown, for some in- 
fraction, it was said, of the harem disci- 
pline—a want possibly of appreciation 
for her turbaned lord. Beautiful as the 
whole place was, it had an odd, indefina- 
ble atmosphere of mystery and bygone 
wickedness about it which impressed me 
curiously. I felt as if some invisible taint 
from the past must be resting still upon 
its grass and flowers, some brand of 
treachery, some deed of blood done within 
its snow-white walls—and even John’s 
pre-eminently practical not to say prosaic 
conversation was powerless to dissipate 
the fancy. 

A full moon was rising when, late at 
night, I passed through the central court 
on my way to my own bedroom, a lamp 
which depended between two of the col- 
umns paling, but not effectually interfer- 
Half an, 





ing with this softer radiance. 
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hour later, when a servant had removed 
this obstruction, I looked out again and 
found the whole place gleaming like some 
sort of submarine cave in the full efful- 


| gence, shafts of silver seeming to wind 


and writhe themselves serpent fashion up 
the twisted columns, leaving the arches 
above in profoundest shadow. The thing 
was astonishingly beautiful, and I stood 
leaning against my doorpost and staring 
at it with all my eyes. Could it be only 
five days ago, I thought, since I left Lon- 
don, since | was pounding about in the» 
slush and mud of Bayswater? Tired as 
I was, and longing to be asleep, I could 
not tear myself away from the spot, but 

stood leaning there against the doorpost, 

half undressed, breathless, fascinated. 

Even after I had gone to bed I lay awake 
a long time listening to the splash of the 

fountain and the distant hollow drumming 

of the frogs; and when at last | fell asleep 
I dreamt that John Hargrave and myself 

were wandering about through the halls 

of Eblis, along corridors hung with great 
white strings of pearls, each pearl as large 
as a good-sized strawberry, and that just 
as I was upon the point of putting one of 
these into my mouth it exploded with a 
bang, like the bang which had awakened 
me the night before on board ship; from 
which ridiculous imaginings I awoke to 

find the moonlight still lingering upon the 

upper flutings of the pillars, one great, 

quivering shaft striking right across the 

tesselated pavement of the court, and 

dropping a pale silvery finger-tip amohgst 

the water lilies and tall green papyrus in 

the tank beneath my window. 


CHAPTER II. 


I AM INTRODUCED TO THE BONSON 
FAMILY. 


AFTER this night of calm and moon- 
light there followed a morning of cloud 
and violent gusts of wind, sweeping wildly 
over the orange-trees, and tearing the big 
leaves of the bananas in the court to rib- 
bons. As I stood dressing at the win- 
dow, watching the water pouring cataract 
fashion over the marble, and the waves 
leaping in the bay below, I inly congratu- 
lated myself upon being once more safe 
upon sober mother earth, out of reach 
of those more frolicsomely disposed ele- 
ments which were keeping holiday out- 
side. 

Towards midday the sun, however, sud- 
denly emerged with that dazzling brilliancy 
with which it is in the habit of rewarding 
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its Algerian votaries, and Hargrave pro- | 


posed a walk. Accordingly we sallied 
out, first along the approach to the house, 
down each side of which the water was 
still racing in torrents; then along:a path 
through a wood filled with lanky euca- 
lyptuses, until we came to the highroad 
up which I had driven the previous morn- 
ing. 

The Chateau d’Oc—so Hargrave’s 
villa was called — being one of the highest 
in Algiers, this part of our walk was con- 
sequently nearly all down hill. I cannot 
say that the nearer scenery struck me on 
that occasion as particularly attractive. 
French villas, pretentious and self-con- 
scious-looking, preponderated largely over 
the original Moorish constructions ; smells 
very much the reverse of balmy had been 
brought into sudden prominence by the 
recent rain, the way was hot, the footpath 
crowded. 

“Here, come in this way,” Hargrave 
said suddenly. “There are some people 
here, friends of mine whom I should like 
to introduce you to.” 

We passed through a scrubby little 
garden, consisting chiefly of long, brown 
weeds and stunted, spiky-looking shrubs 
like corkscrews, and presently came in 
front of a small and decidedly shabby- 
looking Arab house —shabby, that is, 
upon the northern or entrance side, which 
was that which I saw first, but upon the 
further side, where the sun was now shin- 
ing fiercely, all dilapidations were con- 
cealed by a magnificent garment of crimson 
blossom covering the whole front like a 
cloak, and mingling with the long, yellow 
sprays of a banksia rose —at least I be- 
lieve it was a banksia rose — which tossed 
its sweetness upwards and downwards in 
dainty golden profusion. For my own 
part, however, I must own that I neither 
saw the roses nor anything else at the 
first glance; for half-way up the wall was 
pierced with a large square aperture or 
loggia—I know not what the proper 
Arab term for it may be — protected with 
a well-worn wooden balustrade, and over 
this balustrade there leaned a young lady, 
engaged in snipping away the redundant 
leaves with a formidable-looking pair of 
shears. This young lady wore some sort 
of flat, broad-brimmed cap, of soft, flexible 
material, upon her head, and her face was 
turned directly towards us, and that face 
I quickly decided was one of the most 
striking I had ever seen in the whole 
course of my life. Whatever else may be | 
said for Moorish architecture, it at least | 


has the superlative merit of being the 
most becoming of backgrounds possible 
—a fact which was stamped vividly upon 
my mind from that moment. Indeed, 
what with the white house and its crimson 
covering; what with the blue sky and the 
yellow roses ; what with the delicate blend- 
ing of the lines, the audacious contrasts 
of. the colors, the whole seeming to find 
its climax and completion in the ‘figure of 
the young lady with the shears, the entire 
effect struck me as the most perfectly 
brilliant thing I had yet seen even in this 
country of brilliant effects. 

Meanwhile the object of my admiration 
had become aware of our vicinity, and had 
laid aside her shears. 

“* How do you do, Mr. Hargrave?” she 
said, looking down at us gravely from her 
elevated post. 

John hurried forward, his comely British 
countenance embellished by a glow which 
I did not remember having ever observed 
there before. 

“ How do you do, Miss Bonson? May 
we come in?” he said eagerly. “Shall [ 
find Mrs. Bonson at home, do you think ?” 
he added, more diffidently. 

“Yes, I think you will find my mother 
in the drawing-room.” 

Although she vouchsafed this informa- 
tion, Miss Bonson did not appear to think 
that politeness required her to make any 
movement toward going down-stairs to 
receive us ; she even resumed her shears. 

“ Take care that you don’t stumble go- 
ing through the archway. Ever so much 
more of the plaster has come down since 
you were here last,” she said over her 
shoulder, as she turned away. 

Obeying these directions we passed un- 
der a narrow archway which led us into 
a tumble-down little court, where a rick- 
ety green paling surrounded a tank of very 
unattractive-looking water, upon whose 
surface a number of tadpoles, clustered 
together in slimy groups, startled convul- 
sively away upon our approach; and so 
on into the sitting-room which lay beyond. 

Mrs. Bonson, whom we found reclining 
in the depths of a large divan, was a tall, 
thin, graceful-looking woman with a soft, 
plaintive voice, and an air of distinguished 
melancholy. She was wrapped in a pale 
sea-green embroidered garment with a 
good deal of Oriental jewellery of one 





sort or another scattered about her per- 
son, 

| She half rose from her chair as we en- 
tered, and then fell back again with an 
air of languor. “ Mr. Hargrave —this és 
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kind — descending from your magnifi- 
cence,” stretching out at the same time a 
very pretty slim hand adorned with nu- 
merous rings. 

Hargrave duly presented me, and we 
sat down together in the recess in which 
Mrs. Bonson had been reclining: he on 
the divan beside her, I on a little chair so 
low as to cause my knees to rise up in 
uncomfortable proximity to my chin. 

While the others talked I ventured to 
cast my eyes around the apartment. In 
shape it was not unlike the one which had 
been assigned to me in Hargrave’s house, 
but longer and darker, the recess, or ma- 
rabout, as I am told it is called, in which 
we were sitting being indeed positively 
dark. Here and there a few pretty blue 
and white tiles had been let into the walls, 
and there was some nice-looking white 
plaster work over the doorway; narrow 
Strips of carpet, too, had been laid down 
over the brick floor; but there was no 
fireplace, and the whole effect was dank, 
dismal, and cheerless, even on this bright, 
summer-like afternoon, and must, one 
would imagine, be utterly intolerable in 
colder weather. 

After some time tea appeared, carried 
in by a youthful Moorish menial, with a 
light coffee-colored complexion and yellow 
slippers very much down-trodden at the 
heels. Still the fair occupant of the bal- 
cony had not yet appeared, and I began to 
tremble lest we might, already have had 
our first and only glimpse of her. Atlast, 
however, in response to sundry appeals to 
that effect from her mother, she appeared, 
and shortly afterwards, we adjourned into 
the garden, where Mrs. Bonson promptly 
claimed the support of my arm, leaving 
Hargrave and her daughter to follow. 

There was not very much to be seen, 
the garden being, as I have said, anything 
but extensive; what little there was, how- 
ever, was enlivened and lengthened by 
Mrs. Bonson’s_ elaborate dissertations 
upon every separate object that we passed. 
She appeared to possess a vast fund of 
information upon all things Moorish, a 
considerable portion of which she was 
good enough to impart then and there for 
my benefit. 

* When one has spent eight winters in 
Algiers one may venture to think that one 
has got a little grasp,” she said, in answer 
to my compliments upon her evident eru- 
dition. “And | think that I may say, 
without egotism, that I am incapable now 
of making a false step —a serious false 
step in the direction of Moorish art. One 
may not be able to be magnificent,” she 
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continued deprecatingly, “but one can 
always be ¢rue. Now, your cousin” — 
glancing back, and sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper—‘ your cousin, if 
you will forgive my saying so, is not al- 
ways perfectly true—true to the best 
Moorish traditions, I mean, of course. 
His house is a little overdone: just a lit- 
tle too magnificent — ¢vop chargée, as the 
French say. Everything about him is a 
little too suggestive of wealth. A true 
Arab villa ought not to be suggestive of 
wealth,” she continued, looking compla- 
cently around at her own meagre acces- 
sories, which, it must be owned, were 
entirely free from any such reproach. 
“ That new porch of his, for instance,” she 
pursued — “that porch is French, not 
Arab — the worthless invention of a Pa- 
risian architect. I entreated him —al- 
most on my knees, I may say —not to 
build it, to delay at all events; to consult 
others; but no, be would not listen, he 
would build it; he would not be guided. 
And what is the result? The thing is an 
offence — an eyesore. I myself am inva- 
riably obliged to avert my eyes in going 
up his avenue, lest I should have the mis- 
fortune to see it. You will not be offended 
at my speaking so frankly, will you?” she 
continued persuasively. “It is not, be- 
lieve me, that we — that is myself and my 
daughter — do not appreciate your cousin; 
on the contrary, because we do so entirely 
appreciate him, because we have so deep 
a regard for his high and sterling qualities, 
these things wound us.” 

I assured her that I was not in the least 
offended, that on the contrary I entirely 
agreed with her; that not being a million- 
aire myself I distinctly objected to any- 
thing savoring toostrongly of money-bags, 
and thus encouraged Mrs. Bonson con- 
tinued to expatiate further upon this evi- 
dently favorite theme. 

“There ought to be a little negligée ; 
just a little touch, 1 will not go so far as 
to say of squalor, but of neglect, of de- 
cadence, about an Arab house. To be in 
character it ought not to be too soignée, 
too symmetrically arranged. That is the 
error of your cousin’s house, it is too sym- 
metrical; everything is in far too perfect 
order, too much like a well-ordered En- 
glish establishment. We were so pleased 
— my daughter and I— when he told us 
that he had a cousin who was an artist 
coming to stay with him. We felt sure 
that an artist, even if he had not had time 
or opportunity to make Orientalism his 
spécialité, would have the right feeling. 
People here are so terribly deficient. 
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They mean well, but so few of them have | was not prepossessing. Mrs. Bonson 


the right feeling; so few of them really 
know. I hope that you intend to make 
some really serious studies while you are 
here,” Mrs. Bonson continued sweetly. 
“Moorish life and art has never had 
proper justice done to it; its magnificent 
discrepancies, its glooms and grandeur, it 
has never been approached with Jove. If 
it were —” and she spread wide her jew- 
elled hands with a gesture, which seemed 
to indicate that the results in that case 
would be something colossal. 

All this was extremely flattering, stiil I 
could not forbear demurring a little at 
such very sweeping and wholesale state- 
ments. 

“ But,” I said modestly, “surely Moor- 
ish art and Moorish subjects have been 
extremely popular of late years. Look at 
Gerome; look at the number of French 
artists that have made it their special 
study. You cannot go into any foreign 
exhibition, even in London, without com- 
ing upon dozens of French pictures upon 
the subject.” 

My hostess gave a little scream. 

“French, my dear young man! The 
French, believe me, are utterly incapable 
of doing justice to true Moorish art. They 
loathe, hate, spurn, execrate it! There is 
not a Frenchman in all! Algiers who would 
not willingly see the last fragment of the 
glorious old Byzantine architecture swept 
forever from the face of the earth. Their 
indifference, worse than indifference, on 
the subject is a nationaldisgrace. As for 
their conduct to the natives — but on that 
subject I do not allow myself to speak — 
it is a scandal, an infamy, a thing to make 
the blood boil. The manner in which 
Frenchmen — yes, and French /adies too 
— speak of and to the éxdigdnes here is 
simply revolting; to one who like myself 
holds up the fixed and the absolute equal- 
ity of all men, it seems enough alone to 
bring down the judgment of heaven upon 
their unfortunate country.” 

I admired her enthusiasm, and told her 
so, and she continued for some time longer 
to ring the changes upon it with equal 
ardor. 

When we got indoors again, we found 
the son of the house, a young gentleman 
of twenty, or thereabouts, reclining at 
ease on one of the sofas in tne drawing- 
room, with a large cigar in his mouth. 
He did not strike me as by any means a 
particularly attractive youth. There was 
an air of jaunty, would-be superiority in 
his manner to his mother and sister which 





made a sort of half-apologetic reference 
to the cigar and its appropriateness to an 
Arab interior, one which the smoker him- 
self evidently regarded as utterly uncalled 
for and out of place. 

Having already paid a tolerably pro- 
longed call, we did not now delay, and a 
few minutes after found us again passing 
the slime-covered tank in the outer court, 
where the tadpoles again fled away in dis- 
may at our approach, and so through the 
dishevelled garden back to the highroad 
beyond. 

It seemed only natural to say some- 
thing of the circle we had just left, and 
yet for some reason I felt a little em- 
barrassed, not knowing exactly where to 
begin. 

“ Mrs. Bonson seems to be an immense 
authority on everything Moorish,” I said, 
feeling that to be a safe subject. “My 
ignorance is considerably lightened since 
my conversation with her this afternoon.” 

“Yes, she and her daughter are both 
extremely well informed upon the sub- 
ject,” John answered seriously, “ Miss 
Bonson especially. She has made a thor- 
ough study of it. She is artistic, and it 
naturally interests her from an artistic 
point of view. She speaks the language 
too, which very few Europeans do. She 
has a remarkable talent for languages.” 

“She is remarkably handsome,” I ex- 
claimed bluntly. 

Jobn seemed rather unprepared for such 
an abrupt declaration, for he made no im- 
mediate response. 

“And the son —has he also a talent 
for languages?” I inquired; “or what is 
his line?” 

“1 am not aware that he has any; he is 
supposed to be delicate —a family fiction, 
if you ask me my opinion. The conse- 
quence is, he has been kept at home, 
indulged in every sort of way; in fact, 
thoroughly spoilt.” 

“They are here for his health then,” I 
said inquiringly. 

“Partly for his and partly for Mrs. 
Bonson’s. Whatever it may have done 
for her, it has been the ruin of him. The 
climate is an enervating one enough nat- 
urally, and Master Marmaduke does not 
require any aids to laziness. He has been 
spoilt, too, in other ways. His uncle, 
Lord Sandgate, has no sons, and it is not 
thought likely now that he will have any. 
At all events, Marmaduke Bonson and 
his mother reckon upon it as a certainty, 
and talk as if the latter’s succession to 
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the property was likely to occur to-morrow, 
though considering that Sandgate is only 
about five years older than myself, it is 
obvious to other people that they are 
likely to have to wait some time.” 

** And in the mean time the young gen- 
tleman proposes to himself to do noth- 
ing?” I said. 

“Nothing absolutely. He lives with 
his mother, who has a small jointure : how 
much I have never ascertained, but it 
must be very small. Miss Bonson and 
he are also entitled to something when 
they come of age, which is not to be, I 
believe, until they are twenty-five. In the 
mean time a small allowance is made by 
the guardians for their keep, of which 
Marmaduke appropriates his own share, 
while his sister’s goes to keeping the 
house going, consequently they tell her if 
she marries at all she must marry a rich 
man so that that little may not be en- 
croached upon.” 

I involuntarily opened my eyes a little 
at this information. “ Do they tell her so 
before you, for instance?” I inquired. 

Hargrave colored. “ Almost,” he said 
curtly. ‘ Marmaduke does at least. He 
is a remarkably outspoken young gentle- 
man, as you will find when you have seen 
a little more of him, and makes no secret 
of regarding his feminine belongings as 
created wholly and solely for his own be- 
hoof. He has not lived under a Moorish 
roof for nothing.” 

We had been all this time steadily 
mounting the hill, and were now back 
again within the limit of Hargrave’s do- 
minions. He apologized therefore, pres- 
ently, for leaving me, explaining that he 
had to see to the planting of a cargo of 
plants which had lately been successfully 
smuggled from England, and so saying 
disappeared down a side walk while | 
strolled up and down the terraces, inhal- 
ing the scent of the lemon blossoms, and 
recreating my eyes upon the view of the 
snow-capped Djurjuras — so I had by this 
time learnt to call them —now lost to 
sight, and now again distinctly visible, 
rising island or promontory fashion above 
a vast and colorless sea of mist. As I 
turned for the last time before entering 
the house I found myself involuntarily 
bestowing a sort of wink or glance of gen- 
eral intelligence upon my surroundings. 
If there were some things that I had still 
to learn, not a few that were decidedly 
perplexing, the whole position of affairs 
was certainly by no means so profound a 
mystery to me to-day as it had been the 
evening before! 
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CHAPTER III. 
DEJEUNER A LA FOURCHETTE. 


AFTER this we saw a good deal of the 
Bonson family. Algiers does not perhaps 
strike a stranger as a particularly sociable 
place, still there are certain recognized 
forms of hospitality to which every resi- 
dent contributes his or her share. Of 
these, luncheons, or rather déjeuners, 
seem to be the most frequent, and accord- 
ingly at a dé&euner it was that I next had 
the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Miss Bonson, who arrived accom- 
panied on this occasion only by her broth- 
er, Mrs. Bonson having sent an apology 
upon the score of health. 

Our host was an elderly bachelor, re- 
nowned in the colony for his hospitality, 
also for his collection of plants, which 
was magnificent, his only formidable rival 
being my cousin John, whose advent was 
too recent to enable him seriously to con- 
test palms with this horticultural veteran. 
We assembled in a large and very white 
apartment, fitted up in a style midway, as 
it seemed to me, between that of a mosque 
and a first-class waiting-room, from which 
we were ushered two by two to breakfast 
with as much formality as if the meal had 
been adinner. To my lot it fell to take 
charge of a certain Madame de la Hoche, 
an elderly lady with granddaughters — 
two little pink and white mortals so like 
as to defy any mere stranger to know 
them apart. I was not a little alarmed at 
first, fearing that the strain on my French 
would be greater than it could respond to, 
but happily Madame de la Hoche turned 
out to be English, although long expatria- 
tion had given a decidedly foreign tinge 
not only to her sentiments, but also oc- 
casionally to her idioms. She was a 
charming old lady, nevertheless, a sort of 
grandmotherly benignity being combined 
in her case with what to my perceptions 
appeared a truly amazing amount of frank- 
ness, and we speedily became friends. 
Our places happened to be at the furthest 
end of the long table, at the opposite end 
of which Miss Bonson was seated beside 
a tall Oriental in white and crimson, Har- 
grave occupying the chair beyond. She 
looked strikingly handsome, and, the dis- 
tance being fortunately enough to insure 
impunity, I could not resist giving expres- 
sion to some of my admiration to my 
neighbor. 

“Yes, she is a wonderfully handsome 
creature, is she not?” that lady answered 
cordially ; ‘and as good, moreover, as she 
is handsome, She would make a charm- 
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ing wife for a millionaire, wouldn’t she?” 
she added significantly. “ Pity that she 
does not seem to think so herself.” 

“You mean —” I said hesitatingly. 

“Your cousin? But certainly, who 
else? Oh, there is not the smailest occa- 
sion to look discreet, 1 assure you, my 
dear sir. To do him justice, he makes 
his wishes sufficiently evident, and for the 
matter of that so do her own family also 
— rather too much so, if you ask me my 
candid opinion.” 

“They urge her?” I said inquiringly. 

“Urge! Something more than urge! 
They press, they drive, they persecute 
her — they give her no peace — they tell 
her that she is a wicked girl to hesitate, 
and that it is her bounden duty to accept 
him. If she does not already detest your 
cousin it is that her good sense tells her 
that it is not bis fault, and that he is really 
nearly as much a victim in the matter as 
she is.” 

“1 don’t see what reason she can have 
to detest him,” I said thoughtfully. 
“ John Hargrave is really a very excellent 
fellow in his way.” 

* Quite so, we all know that; but if his 
name is only used as an engine for tor- 
menting her, whatthen? Besides, though 
she is a clever girl, she has her foolish 
notions. She comes to me, and I talk 
sense toher. She paints a little, as you 
may have heard, and she has the unutter- 
able folly to think that she could earn her 
own living by designing, illuminating — 
Heaven knows what! Her present idea, 
I believe, is to start off to London at 
once, and try her fate there. You are an 
artist yourself, I am told, so that you will 
be able to form your own opinion as to 
what that fate would be likely to be.” 

“There are a good many in the field 
already,” I replied, shaking my head. 

“1 should think so! And a girl like 
that too, young, ignorant, inexperienced ! 
You must look at her drawings and tell 
her they are all rubbish, that she will 
never earn a sou. Do not be afraid of 
putting the matter strongly. She is a 
sensible girl, and will thank you in the 
end.” 

‘“‘ A pleasant office you propose for me, 
truly!” I exclaimed laughing. 

My companion laughed a little also. 
“Seriously, it is a thousand pities that 
she cannot make up her mind to accept 
your cousin,” she said, looking medita- 
tively across the table. “It is true that 
he is a trifle heavy; a little too solidly 
virtuous and reasonable, is he not? But 
what then? One cannot have everything! 





And he is as good —one can see that 
with only half an eye —as good as his 
own gold.” 

“All that is of no use though, is it, if 
she refuses to like him?” I replied. 

“It is not yet proved, though, that she 
does not like him, or would not like him if 
— if she had any one else for a mother. 
That woman —but there! my Christian 
charity gives way, I own, when I have to 
mention her name. Conceive the folly of 
dinning the girl’s poverty into her ears ; 
worse still, egging on that miserable little 
Marmaduke to do the same —a proud girl 
like that!” 

*“ Miss Bonson does not seem particu- 
larly happy in her domestic circle,” I 
said, smiling. “I hardly wonder at her 
being so willing to get away from it.” 

“Oh, as for that, happiness is a ques- 
tion of resources more than anything else, 
and she has at least plenty to do. You 
would not think it to look at her as she 
sits there, but that girl works like a horse 
—like an actual maid-of-all-work. That 
ridiculous old house they live in would 
simply tumble about their ears, I believe, 
if it were not for her.” 

“Mrs. Bonson told me the other day 
that it did not do for an Arab house to be 
too well preserved,” I said laughing. 
“ She was eloquent in her regrets over the 
deplorable condition of my cousin’s villa 
up there on the hill yonder,” 

“Yes, I know. Upon the subject of 
Moorish art she is maddening — simply 
maddening. That preposterous old ca- 
bane they live in was secured for a mere 
song, and no wonder, as any one can see 
that it is totally unfit for human habitation, 
and yet by sheer dint of talk and vanterie 
she believes herself, and induces other 
people to believe, that it is the one pure 
and perfect specimen of Moorish domestic 
architecture left in Algiers, and that all 
the rest of us live in—I know not what 
sort of impositions.” 

‘It sounds a very innocent sort of de- 
lusion, at all events,” I said remonstrat- 
ingly. 

“To you who are here for a moment it 
may be so, but for us who have houses of 
our own, and are not without our own little 
pretensions, it is, to say the least, try- 
ing.” 

“And does Miss Bonson share her 
mother’s illusions in that respect?” I 
inquired. 

“ No, no, our ¢a non s she is not sosilly. 
In fact she is a very sensible girl, except 
as regards this ridiculous notion of inde- 
pendence. As if any one ever yet heard 
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of a girl that was independent? The 
thing is a simple impossibility — a contra- 
diction in so many words.” 

“ And yet it seems to me that I know a 
good many that are so,” I replied, rather 
perversely. “But then I am not sure 
that they try to combine it with what you 
would call society,” I added. ‘ No doubt 
that introduces complications.” 

My interlocutrix looked at me with a 
little air of surprise. 

“ You really know girls —nice girls — 
girls whom you would wish your sisters, if 
you have any sisters, to resemble — who 
are independent?” she said, in a tone of 
astonishment. 

“Certainly,” I answered. “Art stu- 
dents, for instance, seem to me to be all 
so, more or less; it is only a question of 
degree. Very likely they may have fa- 
thers and mothers somewhere in the back- 
ground; but then, as nobody ever sees 
them, they might, as far as all practical 
purposes are concerned, just as well be 
non-existent.” 

Madame de la Hoche shook her head. 

“I suppose it must be that I am getting 
old, or that I have lived too long in 
France,” she said; “ but to me I own the 
position seems impossible, untenable, not 
to be conceived. A woman unmarried 
and independent, appears to me an anom- 
aly — a sort of monster.” 

“What would you do with her, then,” 
I said, “seeing that obviously all women 
cannot be married?” 

“ There are always convents.” 

“ Not for Protestants?” 

“Yes, Protestant convents — sister- 
hoods, which are the same things.” 

“But are you not rather hard upon 
your own sex?” I said remonstratingly. 
“Why insist upon every woman being a 
parasite whether she has a turn that way 
or not?” 

“ A parasite?” 

“Yes. If she is to be bound hand and 
foot to something or somebody, no matter 
whether it is an institution or an individ- 
ual, that is being a parasite, is it not?” 

Madame de la Hoche eyed me with a 
little air of benevolence not unmixed with 
amusement. 

“Do you know I begin to suspect you 
of preferring that your cousin should re- 
main unmarried?” she said quietly. 

“No, no, indeed; don’t think that. 
What should put such an idea into your 
head?” I exclaimed. “ Of what horrible 
Machiavellism do you suspect me? I as- 
sure you my remarks were perfectly dis- 
interested. In fact, as faras my wishes 
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are concerned, I should be perfectly con- 
tented to see him married to-morrow.” 

“A la bonne heures; you are better there 
than your theories, and, in spite of them, 
I hope you will zo¢ help Miss Bonson to 
run away from her relations, and w7// help 
me to bring about this marriage, for I as- 
sure you | have set my heart upon it.” 

“With all mine,” I said; “and if any- 
thing I can do will assist in the matter, 
even to the length of telling Miss Bonson 
to her face that her drawings are abomi- 
nable, why you may count upon my sup- 
port!” 


Not long after this we all left the din- 
ing-room arm-in-arm, as we had entered 
it, the whole party adjourning outside the 
house, where coffee was served upon 
a terrace overlooking the neighboring 
grounds. Though smaller than those 
surrounding Hargrave’s house, as a sam- 
ple of what sun and science combined 
could achieve, these grounds were, if pos- 
sible, even more remarkable. Immedi- 
ately in front of where we were standing 
there opened a small avenue of palm-trees 
—small, that is to say, in point of num- 
bers, there not being probably more than 
a score or so on either side, but in point 
of height and feathery luxuriance really 
marvellous, the more so considering that 
they had all been planted within the ten- 
ancy of their present proprietor. It was 
even said that one or two had borne fruit 
which had duly ripened, but as this event 
had invariably happened at a season when 
no visitors were in Algeria, it was apt to 
be spoken of in a tone of some incredulity 
by other horticulturists. 

Close to the entrance of this palm ave- 
nue the tall Oriental I had previously 
noticed was standing conversing with 
some ladies as we emerged from the 
house. Seen with this appropriate back- 
ground, and under the fuli blaze of his 
own African sunlight, he was certainly a 
resplendent object, the capacious folds of 
his magnificent burnoose flung back over 
one shoulder displaying the elaborately 
embroidered under garments, the belt 
with its jewelled dagger, and the large 
spurred red morocco boots reaching nearly 
up to the knees. 

“ How wonderfully fluent his French 
seems to be,” I observed to Madame de 
la Hoche, beside whom J] still stood. 

“Yes, admirable; his manners too are 
admirable. He is really a most agreeable 
and cultivated person,” she said. “At 
the same time,” she added confidentially, 
“TI own I never can quite get over the 
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oddity of finding myself conversing with 
a perfectly polite being, who all the time 
in his secret soul regards one as belong- 
ing to a different and an immeasurably 
lower creation from himself: something 
between a mongoose and a canary bird, 
whose proper place at all events is ina 
cage.” 

“ And yet there, after all, you only have 
the extreme logical outcome of those 
theories of dependence you were just now 
propounding,” I responded maliciously. 

Either Madame de la Hoche did not 
catch the rejoinder, or she may have pre- 
ferred to turn a deaf ear to it; at any rate, 
at that moment she turned aside to speak 
to an acquaintance who had just ap- 
proached her. 

Looking round for Hargrave, I found 
that he had been dragged away by Mr. 
Yates — that was the name of our old en- 
tertainer— to inspect some recent pur- 
chase; accordingly I ventured to approach 
Miss Bonson, who, with her brother and 
one of Madame de la Hoche’s little grand- 
daughters, was standing rather apart ex- 
amining one of those small brown pendent 
wasps’ nests which may be seen hanging 
from so many an Algerian branch or 
ledge. 

There seemed to be an altercation go- 
ing on upon the subject as I approached, 
young Mr. Bonson having just gener- 
ously offered to cut it off and present it to 
his younger companion. 

**No, no, Marmaduke, you are zof to 
touch it,” I heard his sister say as I came 
up. ‘Please, don’t,” she added, in a 
more beseeching tone. 

“T wasn’t speaking to you, my sweet 
sister; I spoke to Mademoiselle de la 
Hoche.” 

“ But indeed I don’t want it, Mr. Bon- 
son —I don’t, really,” that little lady in- 
terposed. “It is much prettier where it 
is. Besides, the wasps will sting you. 
See, here comes one of them back,” she 
added, pointing to a small yellow object 
which was careering viciously in their 
direction. 

“Oh, pooh. I don’t think much of 
their stings!” he replied heroically; at 
the same time, however, judiciously draw- 
ing back so as to put some little dis- 
tance between himself and that incensed 
proprietor. Miss Bonson seemed to be 
satisfied that any further danger to the 
wasps’ nest was at an end, for she turned 
away along a path running parallel to 
the terrace, and I followed beside her. 

At that part of the grounds the most 
conspicuous object was a tall white house, 


which rose immediately beyond the palms 
upon the opposite side of the road, its 
high walls, pierced with few, and those 
jealously guarded, openings, having some- 
thing secretive and sinister in their as- 
pect, which attracted my attention. 

“What a mysterious-looking house!” I 
said. ‘ Who does it belong to, I won- 
der?” 

“It belongs to Ali Mooshid,” she an- 
swered, glancing towards the tall Oriental 
who was still standing in front of the 
palms. ‘ Those are some of his daugh- 
ters you see up there,” she added, point- 
ing to the top of the house where two or 
three little white objects had just shown 
themselves between the sky and the edge 
of the parapet. 

“Daughters?” I repeated, following 
this latter indication with my eyes. ‘“ Why, 
those are surely little boys we see.” 

“No, indeed, they are his daughters. 
He has no sons. But then Arab women, 
you know, wear ” — I wondered for half a 
second what periphrase she was going to 
employ, but she ended her sentence with 
*“ trousers.” 

“Oh, to be sure, yes, so they do,” I re- 
plied. “Of course one sees plenty of 
them about in the street, but they are 
really so swathed up that it is not very 
easy to see what they have or have not 
goton. I thought, though, that Moorish 
ladies were never allowed to show them- 
selves unveiled even at so discreet a dis- 
tance as that?” I added. 

“Yes, they are allowed to go upon the 
roof,” she answered. “In fact they must 
do so, as it is the only place where they 
could get any air or exercise. There is 
no wall, as you may see, round the gar- 
den, so they are never permitted to walk 
init. I go and see them sometimes, and 
they take me up there, and I explain to 
them about Algiers, and whereabout the 
shops are. That is what interests them 
chiefly.” 

“You mean to say that they have actu- 
ally never been to Algiers?” I exclaimed, 
looking down at its white walls crowded 
together close at hand. 

“Never. Their mother was there once 
in her youth. That is one of the great 
events of the family.” 

“Poor things!” I ejaculated. “ How- 
ever, they are so ignorant, I suppose, that 
they really hardly know what they lose?” 

* No, do you know, they are not really 
by any means so very ignorant. They all 
talk and read French, and one of them 
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posed to be exceedingly advanced — quite 
French in his ideas. He even allows 
books and newspapers to come into the 
house, which most Mohammedans strictly 
forbid.” 

“ Well, all I can say thenis, I pity them 
the more,” I answered. ‘“ What an exist- 
ence! I suppose they look forward im- 
mensely to marriage —that at least gives 
them a change.” 

“Very little. One of them is already 
engaged, but she has not yet seen her 
future husband, though the wedding is to 
be the week after next.” 

“ Never seen him?” 

“No; and even afterwards there are 
hardly any of their relatives whom they 
ever are allowed to see. One day last 
spring my mother and I called there ex- 
pecting to find Ali Mooshid at home; but 
though we waited some time he never ap- 
peared, and we afterwards found that the 
reason was because his own sister-in-law 
— a fat woman of fifty —happened to be 
calling there at the same time, and it was 
impossible for them to meet.” 

“How preposterous!” I exclaimed. 
“Somehow, although one has known 
about it all one’s life, when it is brought 
home to one like that, it seems as if one 
heard it for the first time. It is hardly 
conceivable that people should go on gen- 
eration after generation perpetuating such 
a system.” 

“ And yet this, I assure you, is quite a 
favorable specimen. Ali Mooshid is an 
unusually indulgent father; in fact, is 
rather looked down upon I believe by 
other Moslems for his concessions to 
Western ideas.” 

“He is a very splendid-looking fellow, 
at all events, whatever his traditions may 
be,” I answered, glancing back again to- 
wards the group upon the terrace. “It 
would be. really almost worth while — 
from an artistic point of view, of course, I 
mean — being committed to such a mon- 
Strous and utterly indefensible theory of 
existence if it enabled a man to look like 
that. What poor, insignificant, self-con- 
scious-looking beings those other men 
seem beside him — don’t they?” 

“ Not Mr. Hargrave, I think!” she said 
quickly. : 

“* Well no, now you mention it, not per- 
haps so much John Hargrave,” I re- 
sponded critically. “Somehow he does 
contrive to hold his own, in spite of the 
disadvantage of his frock-coat and his 
puggaree. Perhaps it is that lordly-look- 
ing beard of his which does it, or what 
should you suggest?” 
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Miss Bonson did not seem disposed to 
discuss the point. She even looked, I 
fancied, a trifle embarrassed. 

“T wonder what has become of my 
brother,” she observed, after we had 
taken a few more turns along the walk. 
“We promised my mother to be back 
early, so I think it would be better if I 
were to go and look for him.” 

We retraced our steps accordingly to- 
wards the palms, but before arriving there 
were met by Hargrave, who had just with 
difficulty escaped from the clutches of 
his horticultural ally, and was hastening 
towards us. 

Upon being discovered, young Mr. Bon- 
son entirely declined, however, to be re- 
moved. He was enjoying a vigorous flir- 
tation with both Madame de la Hoche’s 
little granddaughters at once, and had no 
mind to forego that diversion. He was 
not long left, however, to enjoy it in peace 
as that lady herself was also upon the 
point of departing, and now came forward 
to offer Miss Bonson a place in her car- 
riage, which the latter promptly accepted. 
As the carriage disappeared down the 
mesembryanthemum - bordered slope, I 
glanced at Hargrave, who was standing a 
little before me on the terrace, and whose 
face wore an expression to which, taken 
in connection with Madame de la Hoche’s 
lucid remarks, and my own previous ob- 
servations, I had no very great difficulty 
in applying an appropriate clue. 

Certainly, if in the society of the brother 
he could be held to find consolation for 
the loss of the sister, he ought that even- 
ing to have been a remarkably happy man. 
Finding that we were on our way to the 
town, young Mr. Bonson handsomely of- 
fered to accompany us, and, later on, to 
return and dine at the Chateau d’Oc. My 
first impressions of that young gentleman 
were not, I must candidly own, materially 
ameliorated by these opportunities for 
further acquaintanceship; indeed, a less 
attractive and a more exasperating indi- 
vidual, I am bound to say, it has rarely 
been my lot to encounter. Under John’s 
roof especially his demeanor was marked 
by a coolness and an easy informality 
which was really, in its way, inimitable ; 
helping himself, amongst other trifles, to 
his host’s favorite cigars, and at dinner 
pouring out for himself glass after glass 
of champagne with an airy affability which 
seemed already to betoken relationship. 

Hargrave’s good-nature seemed to know 
no bounds; but my own | must admit was 
less equal to the strain — probably from 
want of a similar inducement. At all 
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events, I took myself off early to bed upon 
plea of fatigue, leaving the other two to 
entertain one another, a process which 
consisted in the elder man listening, while 
the younger one expounded his views upon 
various subjects with a fervor not a little 
due evidently to his recent potations. 
“ Wonderful indeed,” thought I, with that 
vicarious philosophy which comes easily 
to most of us under similar circumstances, 
— “wonderful the charm which induces a 
man like John Hargrave to sit and be 
bored to death in his own house by a 
wretched, half-tipsy little cub like that, 
and all, forsooth, because he happens to 
be the brother of somebody eise!” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME. 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS RELATIONS WITH 
CHILDREN. 


BY HIS ELDES.? DAUGHTER. 


CHARLES DICKENS was a very little 
and a very sickly boy, but he had always 
the belief that this circumstance had 
brought to him the inestimable advantage 
of having greatly inclined him to reading. 

When money troubles came upon his 
parents, the poor little fellow was taken 
away from school and kept for some time 
at an occupation most distasteful to him, 
with every surrounding that could jar on 
sensitive and refined feelings. But the 
great hardship, and the one which he felt 
most acutely, was the want of the com- 
panionship of boys of his own age. A 
few years later on we read in Mr. Fors- 
ter’s “ Life” a schoolfellow’s description 
of Charles Dickens: “A healthy-looking 
boy, smali but well-built, with a more 
than usual flow of spirits, inckning to 
harmless fun, seldom or never, I think, to 
mischief, He usually held his head more 
erect than lads ordinarily do, and there 
was a general smartness about him.” 
This is also a very good personal descrip- 
tion of the man. 

I have never heard him refer in any 
way to his own childish days, excepting in 
one instance, when he would tell the story 
of how, when he lived at Chatham, he and 
his father often passed Gad’s Hill in their 
walks, and what an admiration he had for 
the red brick house with its beautiful old 
cedar-trees, and how it seemed to him to 
be larger and finer than any other house; 
and how his father would tell him that if 





come to live in it. I have heard him tell 
this story over and over again, when he 
had become the possessor of the very 
place which had taken such a hold upon 
his childish affections. Beyond this I 
cannot recall a single instance of any allu- 
sion being made by him to his own early 
childhood. 

He believed the power of observation 
in very young children to be close and 
accurate, and he thought that the recollec- 
tion of most of us could go further back 
than we suppose. I do not know how far 
my own memory may carry me back, but 
1 have no remembrance of my childhood 
which is not immediately associated with 
him. 

He had a wonderful attraction for chil- 
dren and a quick perception of their char- 
acter and disposition; a most winning 
and easy way with them, full of fun, but 
also of a graver sympathy with their many 
small troubles and perplexities, which 
made them recognize a friend in him at 
once. 

I have often seen mere babies, who 
would look at no other stranger present, 
put out their tiny arms to him with un- 
bounded confidence, or place a small hand 
in his and trot away with him, quite proud 


and contented at having found such a’ 


companion; and although with his own 
children he had sometimes a sterner man- 
ner than he had with others, there was 
not one of them who feared to go to him 
for help and advice, knowing well that 
there was no trouble too trivial to claim 
his attention, and that in him they would 
always find unvarying justice and love. 
When any treat had to be asked for, the 
second little daughter, always a pet of her 
father’s, was pushed into his study by the 
other children, and always returned tri- 
umphant. He wrote special prayers for 
us as soon as we could speak, interested 
himself in our lessons, would give prizes 
for industry, for punctuality, for neat and 
unblotted copy-books. A word of com- 
mendation from him was indeed most 
highly cherished, and would set our hearts 
glowing with pride and pleasure. 

His study, to us children, was rather a 
mysterious and awe-inspiring chamber, 
and while he was at work no one was 
allowed to enter it. We little ones had 
to pass the door as quietly as possible, 
and our little tongues left off chattering. 
But at no time through his busy life was 
he too busy to think of us, to amuse us, 
or to interest himself in all that concerned 


he were to be very persevering and were | us. Ever since I can remember anything 
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house, and as its happy, bright, and funny 
genius. He had a peculiar tone of voice 
and way of speaking for each of his chil- 
dren, who could tell, without being called 
by name, which was the one addressed. 
He had funny songs which he used to 
sing to them before they went to bed. 
One in particular, about an old man who 
caught cold and rheumatism while sitting 
in an omnibus, was a great favorite, and 
as it was accompanied by sneezes, coughs, 
and gesticulations, it had to be sung over 
and over again before the small audience 
was satisfied. 

I can see him now, through the mist of 
years, with a child nearly always on his 
knee at this time of the evening, his bright 
and beautiful eyes full of life and fun. I 
can hear his clear, sweet voice as he sang 
to those children as if he had no other 
occupation in the world but to amuse 
them; and when they grew older, and 
were able to act little plays, it was their 
father himself who was teacher, manager, 
and prompter to the infant amateurs. 
These theatricals were undertaken as ear- 
nestly and seriously as were those of the 
grown-up people. He would teach the 
children their parts separately; what to 
do and how to do it, acting himself for 
their edification. At one moment he 
would be the dragon in “ Fortunio,” at the 
next one of the seven servants, then a 
jockey — played by the youngest child, 
whose little legs had much difficulty to 
get into the tiny top-boots — until he had 
taken every part in the play. 

As with his grown-up company of act- 
ors, so with his juvenile company, did his 
own earnestness and activity work upon 
them and affect each personally. The 
shyest and most awkward child would 
come out quite brilliantly under his pa- 
tient and always encouraging training. 

At the juvenile parties he was always 
the ruling spirit. He had acquired by 
degrees an excellent collection of conjur- 
ing tricks, and on Twelfth Night — his 
eldest son’s birthday—he would very 
often, dressed as a magician, give a con- 
juring entertainment, when a little figure 
which appeared from a wonderful and 
mysterious bag, and which was supposed 
to be a personal friend of the conjuror, 
would greatly delight the audience -by his 
funny stories, his eccentric voice and way 
of speaking, and by his miraculous ap- 
pearances and disappearances. Ofcourse 
a plum pudding was made in a hat, and 
was always one of the great successes of 
the evening. I have seen many such 
puddings, but no other conjuror has beea 
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able to put into a pudding all the love, 
sympathy, fun, and thorough enjoyment 
which seemed to come from the hands of 
this great magician. Then, when supper 
time came, he would be everywhere at 
once, serving, cutting up the great twelfth 
cake, dispensing the bonbons, proposing 
toasts, and calling upon first one child 
and then another for a-song or recitation. 
How eager the little faces looked for each 
turn to come round, and how they would 
blush and brighten up when the magi- 
cian’s eyes looked their way ! 

One year, before a Twelfth Night dance, 
when his two daughters were quite tiny 
girls, he took it into his head that they 
must teach him and his friend John Leech 
the polka. The lessons were begun as 
soon as thought of, and continued for 
some time. It must have been rather a 
funny sight to see the two small children 
teaching those two men — Mr. Leech was 
over six feet—to dance, all four as sol- 
emn and staid as possible. 

As in everything he undertook so in 
this instance did Charles Dickens throw 
his whole heart into the dance. Noone 
could have taken more pains than he did, 
or have been more eager and anxious, or 
more conscientious about steps and time 
than he was. And often, after the lesson 
was over, he would jump up and have a 
practice by himself. When the night of 
the party came both the small dancing 
mistresses felt anxious and nervous. I 
know that the heart of one beat very fast 
when the moment for starting off arrived. 
But both pupils acquitted themselves per- 
fectly, and were the admiration of all 
beholders. 

Sir Roger de Coverley was always the 
finale to those dances, and was a special 
favorite of Charles Dickens, who kept it 
up as long as possible, and was as unflag- 
ging in his dancing enthusiasm as was his 
own Fizziwig in his. 

There can be but little doubt that the 
children who came to those parties, and 
who have lived to grow up to be men and 
women, remember them as something 
bright and sunny in their young lives, and 
must always retain a loving feeling for 
their kind and genial host. 

In those early days when he was living 
in Devonshire Terrace, his children were 
quite babies. And when he paid his first 
visit to America — accompanied by Mrs. 
Dickens — they were left under the care 
of some relations and friends. Any one 
reading the “ Letters of Charles Dickens ” 
must be touched by his frequent allusions 
to these children, and by the love and ten- 
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derness expressed in his longings to see 
them again. 

I can recall but very little of those days. 
I can remember our being obliged to 
spend much of the time at the house of 
a dear and good friend, but where the 
children of the house were very severely 
and sternly brought up. And I can re- 
member how my little sister used to cry 
whenever she had to go there. I have 
also a vague remembrance of the return 
of the travellers, and of being lifted up to 
a gate and kissing my father through the 
bars. I do not know how the gate came 
to be shut, but imagine that he, in his 
impatience and eagerness to see us again, 
must have jumped out of the carriage be- 
fore there was time for the gate to be 
opened. 

I cannot at all recall his appearance at 
this time, but know from old portraits that 
his face was beautiful. I think he was 
fond of dress, and must have been rather 
a dandy in his way. Carrying my mem- 
ory further on, I caz remember him as 
very handsome. He hada most beautiful 
mouth, sensitive, strong, and full of char- 
acter. This was, unfortunately, hidden 
when he took to wearing —some years 
afterwards —a beard and moustache. But 
this is the only alteration I can remember 
in him, as to me his face never seemed to 
change at all. He had always an active, 
young, and boyish-looking figure, and a 
way of holding his head a little thrown 
back, which was very characteristic. This 
carriage of the head, and his manner alto- 
gether, are exactly inherited by one of his 
sons. 

Charles Dickens was always a great 
walker, but in these days he rode and 
drove more than he did in later years. He 
was fond of the game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, and used constantly to play 
with friends on summer evenings. There 
is a little drawing by the late Daniel 
Maclise, where a shuttlecock is to be seen 
in the air. This is suggestive of many 
and many a pleasant evening in the gar- 
den, which was shut in all round by ahigh 
wall, and where in summer time a tent 
was always put up, and where after din- 
ner the family would adjourn for dessert. 
This was always considered by us a spe- 
cial treat. 

As the children grew older there were 
evenings when they would be allowed to 
drive out into the country, and then get 
out of the carriage and walk with papa. 
It seems now as if the wild flowers which 
used to be gathered on those evenings in 
the country lanes were sweeter and more 
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beautiful than any which grow nowadays! 
The very lanes have all disappeared and 
grown into houses. But the memory of 
the one who originated those treats, and 
who was the good spirit of the time, can 
never be blotted out. 

Charles Dickens brought a little white 
Havannah spaniel with him from Amer- 
ica, and from that time there were always 
various pets about the house. In partic- 
ular there was an eagle anda raven. The 
eagle had a sort of grotto made for him in 
the garden, to which he was chained, and 
being chained he was not quite such an 
object of terror to the children as the 
raven was. This raven, with his mischiev- 
ous nature, delighted in frightening them. 
One of the little daughters had very chub- 
by, rosy legs, and the raven used to run 
after and peck at them, until poor “ Ta- 
tie’s leds” became a constant subject for 
commiseration. Yet the raven was a great 
source of amusement to the family, and 
there were countless funny stories about 
him. He was especially wicked to the 
eagle; as soon as his food was brought to 
him, the raven would swoop down upon 
it, take it just beyond the eagle’s reach, 
mount guard over it, dancing round it, 
and chuckling. When he considered he 
had tantalized the poor bird enough, he 
would eat the food as deliberately and 
slowly as possible, and then hop away 
perfectly contented with himself. He was 
not the celebrated Grip of “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” but was given after the death of 
that bird. 

In bringing up his children, Charles 
Dickens was always most anxious to im- 
press upon them that as long as they 
were honest and truthful, so would they 
always be sure of having justice done to 
them. To show how strongly he felt 
about this, and what a horror he had of 
their being frightened, or in any way un- 
necessarily intimidated, his own words 
shall be quoted: — 

“In the little world in which children 
have their existence, whosoever brings 
them up, there is nothing so finely per- 
ceived and so finely felt as injustice. It 
may be only small injustice that the child 
can be exposed to; but the child is small, 
and its rocking-horse stands as many 
hands high, according to scale, as a big- 
boned Irish hunter.” And again: “It 
would be difficult to overstate the inten- 
sity and accuracy of an intelligent child’s 
observation. At that impressible time of 
life, it must sometimes produce a fixed 
impression. If the fixed impression be 
, of an object terrible to the child, it will be 
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(for want of reasoning upon) inseparable 
from great fear. Force the child at such 
a time, be Spartan with it, send it into 
the dark against its will, and you had 
better murder it.” 

He was always tender with us, as I 
have said, in our small troubles and trials. 
When the time came for the eldest son to 
be sent to a boarding-school, there was 
great grief in the nursery at Devonshire 
Terrace, and he came unexpectedly upon 
one of his daughters who was putting 
away some schoolbooks, and crying bit- 
terly at the time. To him the separation 
could not have seemed such a terrible 
one, as the boy was certainly to come 
home once a month, if not once a week. 
But he soothed the weeping child, and 
reasoned with her, using much the same 
arguments as he did years afterwards, 
when the well-beloved Plorn went to Aus- 
tralia — namely, that these partings were 
“hard, hard things, but must be borne,” 
until at last the sobs ceased, and the poor 
aching little heart had found consolation 
in his loving sympathy. 

There are so many people, good, kind, 
and affectionate, but who can zo¢ remem- 
ber that they once were children them- 
selves, and looked out upon the world 
with a child’s eyes only / 

A third daughter was born in Devon- 
shire Terrace, but only lived to be nine 
months old. Her death was very sudden, 
and happened while Charles Dickens was 
presiding at a public dinner. He had 
been playing with the baby before start- 
ing for the dinner, and the little thing was 
then as well and as bright as possible. 

An evening or two after her death, some 
beautiful flowers were sent and were 
brought into the study, and the father was 
about to take them up-stairs and place 
them on the little dead baby, when he 
suddenly gave way completely. It is al- 
ways very terrible to see a man weep; 
but to see your own father weep, and to 
see this for the first time as a child, fills 
you with a curious awe. 

When the grave where the little Dora 
was buried was opened, a few years ago, 
and the tiny coffin was seen lying at the 
bottom of it, the remembrance of that 
evening in the study at Devonshire Ter- 
race was fresh in the minds of some of 
those who were standing at the grave. 

It was always a great honor and delight 
to any of the children to have any special 
present from papa, and on the occasion 
of a daughter’s birthday a watch had been 
promised, and the day was eagerly looked 
forward to by the whole of the family. 
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When the morning arrived, Charles Dick- 
ens was not well, and was unable to get 
up to breakfast, but the little girl was sent 
for, and went up to his bedside in a state 
of trembling and anxious expectation. 
He put his arms round her and kissed 
her, wishing her “ many happy returns of 
the day,” and took a case from under his 
pillow and opened it. But when she saw 
first a gold watch, and then when he 
turned it and showed an enamelled back, 
with her initials also in enamel, it was 
many seconds before the joyful oh! could 
be gasped out; but when it dd come, and 
she met her father’s eyes, I don’t think 
they were freer from a certain sort of 
moisture than were those of the happy 
and delighted child. 

When the move was made from Devon- 
shire Terrace to Tavistock House —a far 
larger and handsomer house than the old 
home — Charles Dickens promised his 
daughters a better bedroom than they had 
ever had before, and told them that he 
should choose “the brightest of papers” 
for it, but that they were not to see “the 
gorgeous apartment” until it was ready 
for their use. But when the time came 
for the move, and the two girls were 
shown their room, it surpassed even their 
expectations. They found it full of love 
and thoughtful care, and as pretty and as 
fresh as their hearts could desire, with 
not a single thing in it which had not been 
expressly chosen for them, or planned by 
their father. The wallpaper was covered 
with wild flowers, the two little iron bed- 
steads were hung with a flowery chintz. 
There were two toilet tables, two writing 
tables, two easy-chairs, etc., etc., all so 
pretty and elegant, and this in the days 
when bedrooms were not, as a rule, so 
luxurious as they are now. 

Notwithstanding his constant and ar- 
duous work, he was never too busy to be 
unmindful of the comfort and welfare of 
those about him, and there was not a cor- 
ner in any of his homes, from kitchen to 
garret, which was not constantly inspected 
by him, and which did not boast of some 
of his neat and orderly contrivances. We 
used to laugh at him sometimes and say 
we believed that he was personally ac- 
quainted with every nail in the house. 

It was in this home, some few years 
later, that the first grown-up theatricals 
were given. And these theatricals were 
very remarkable, in that nearly every part 
was filled by some celebrated man in either 
literature or art. 

Besides being a really great actor, 
Charles Dickens as a manager was quite 
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incomparable. His “company” was as 
well trained as any first-class professional 
company, and although always kind and 
pleasant, he was feared and looked up to 
by every member of his company. The 
rehearsals meant business and hard work, 
and sometimes even tears to a few, when 
all did not go quite satisfactorily. Each 
one knew that there could be no trifling, 
no playing at work. As in the children’s 
performances so in these later ones did he 
know every part, and enter heart and soul 
into each character. If any new idea 
came into his head, he would at once 
propound it to the actor or actress, who, 
looking upon that earnest face and active 
figure, would do his or her very best to 
gain a managerial smile of approval. 

He had a temporary theatre built out 
into the garden, and the scenes were 
painted by some of the greatest scene- 
painters of the day. A drop-scene, repre- 
senting Eddystone lighthouse, by the late 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., was afterwards 
framed and covered with glass, and hung 
in the entrance hall of Gad’s Hill. 

In the play called “ The Lighthouse,” 
written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, the great 
effect at the end of an act was to come 
from a storm, and the rehearsing of this 
storm was a very serious matter indeed. 
There was a long wooden box with peas 
in it, to be moved slowly up and down to 
represent rain —a wheel to be turned for 
wind —a piece of oilcloth to be dashed 
upon oilcloth and slowly dragged away, 
for the waves coming up and then reced- 
ing, carrying the pebbles along with them 
—a heavy veight rolled about upon the 
floor above the stage, for thunder, etc., etc. 

At the time of the storm the manager’s 
part kept him on the stage, but during re- 
hearsal he somehow or other managed to 
be in the hall where the storm was worked, 
as well as on the stage, for he sometimes 
appeared with the rain, sometimes with 
the wind, sometimes with the thunder, 
until he had seen each separate part made 
perfect. This storm was pronounced by 
the audience a most wonderful success. 
I know there was such a noise “ behind 
the scenes” that we could not hear our- 
selves speak, and it was most amusing to 
watch all the actors in their sailor dresses 
and their various “ make-ups,” gravely 
and solemnly pounding away at these raw 
materials. 

Then the suppers after these evenings 
were so delightful! Many and many of 
the company, besides the dear manager, 
have passed away, but many still remain 
to remember them. 





Until he came into possession of Gad’s 
Hill, Charles Dickens was in the habit of 
removing his whole household to some 
seaside place every summer. For many 
years Broadstairs was the favorite spot, 
and for some seasons he rented a house 
there, called Fort House. It stood on a 
hill surrounded by a nice garden, a little 
out of the town, and close to the cliff, and 
was a home of which he was very fond. 
SInce those days the name of it has been 
changed to Bleak House. During these 
seaside visits he would take long walks, 
in all weathers — and always accompanied 
by one faithful friend and companion — 
and would get as brown and as weather- 
beaten as any of the sailors about, of 
whom he was the special favorite. I 
think he had some of the sailor element 
in himself. One always hears of sailors 
being so neat, handy, and tidy, and he 
possessed all these qualities to a wonder- 
ful extent. When a sea-captain retires, 
his garden is always the trimmest about, 
the gates are painted a bright green, and 
of course he puts up a flagstaff. The 
garden at Gad’s Hill was the trimmest, 
and the neatest green paint was on every 
place where it could possibly be put, and 
the flagstaff had an endless supply of 
flags, 

There was one year spent in Italy, 
when the children were still very young, 
and another year in Switzerland, at Lau- 
sanne; but after Broadstairs, Boulogne 
became the favorite watering-place. It 
was here, in a charming villa, quite out of 
the town, that he and his youngest son, 
“the Plorn,” would wander about the 
garden together admiring the flowers, the 
little fellow being taught to show his ad- 
miration by holding up his tiny arms. 
It was a pretty sight to watch them down 
the long avenue, the baby looking so 
sweet in its white frock and blue ribbons, 
either carried in his father’s arms, or tod- 
dling by his side with his little hand in 
his, and a most perfect understanding 
between them. There were always an- 
ecdotes to be told of the Plorn after these 
walks, when his father invariably wound 
up with the assertion that he was “a no- 
ble boy.” Being the youngest of the fam- 
ily, he was made a great pet of, especially 
by his father, and was kept longer at home 
than any of his brothers had been. 

Charles Dickens writes to his sister-in- 
law in the year 1856: “ Kiss the Plorn 
for me, and expound to him that I am 
always looking forward to meeting him 
again, among the birds and flowers in the 
garden on the side of the hill at Bou- 
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logne.” And when he had to part with 
this son in 1868, he says in a letter to a 
friend, “ Poor Plorn is gone to Australia. 
It was a hard parting at the last. He 
seemed to me to become once more my 
youngest and favorite little child as the 
day drew near, and I did not think I 
could have been so shaken.” The house- 
keeper at his office, who saw him after he 
had taken leave of the boy, told “ how she 
had never seen the master so upset, and 
that when she asked him how Mr. Ed- 
ward went off he burst into tears, and 
couldn’t answer her a word.” 

During the years spent at Tavistock 
House one of his daughters was, for a 
time, a great invalid, and after a worse 
attack of illness than usual her father sug- 
gested that she should be carried as far 
as the study, and lie on the sofa there, 
while he was at work. This was of 
course considered an immense privilege, 
and even if she had not felt as weak and 
ill as she did, she would have been bound 
to remain as still and quiet as possible. 
For some time there was no sound to be 
heard in the room but the rapid working 
of the pen, when suddenly he jumped up, 
went to the looking-glass, rushed back to 
his writing table and jotted down a few 
words; back to the glass again, this time 
talking to his own reflection, or rather to 
the simulated expression he saw there, 
and was trying to catch before drawing it 
in words, then back again to his writing. 
After a little he got up again, and stood 
with his back to the glass, talking softly 
and rapidly for a long time, then Jooking 
at his daughter, but certainly never seeing 
her, then once more back to his table, 
and to steady writing until Juncheon time. 
It was a curious experience, and a won- 
derful thing to see him throwing himself 
so entirely ou¢ of himself and zz~éo the 
character he was writing about. His 
daughter has very seldom mentioned this 
incident, feeling as if it would be almost 
a breach of confidence to do so. But in 
these reminiscences of her father, she 
considers it only right that this experi- 
ence should be mentioned, showing as it 
does his characteristic earnestness and 
method of work. 

Oiten, after a hard morning’s writing, 
when he has been alone with his family, 
and no visitors in the house, he has come 
in to luncheon and gone through the meal 
without uttering a word, and then has 
gone back again to the work in which he 
was so completely absorbed. Then again, 
there have been times when his nerves 
have been strung up to such a pitch that 





any sudden noise, such as the drop- 
ping of a spoon, or the clatter of a plate, 
seemed to cause him real agony. He 
never could bear the least noise when 
he was writing, and waged a fierce war 
against all organ-grinders, bands, etc. 

In 1856 the purchase of Gad’s Hill was 
made. Charles Dickens had never been 
inside the house until it was his own. 
For once we may hope and believe that 
a childish dream was realized, for cer- 
tainly some of the happiest years of his 
home life were spent in the house he had 
so coveted and admired when he was 
quite a small boy. “It has never been to 
me like any other house,” were his own 
words, 

For the first three years, Gad’s Hill was 
only used by him as a summer residence, 
but after the sale of Tavistock House, in 
1860, it became his home; and from this 
time, until the year of his death, his great 
delight was to make “the little freehold” 
as comfortable, complete, and pretty as 
possible. Every year he had some “ bright 
idea,” or some contemplated “ wonderful 
improvement” to propound to us. And 
it became quite a joke between him and 
his youngest daughter—who was con- 
stantly at Gad’s Hill—as to what the 
next improvement was to be. These ad- 
ditions and alterations gave him endless 
amusement and delight, and he would 
watch the growing of each one with the 
utmost eagerness and impatience. The 
most important ow/-door “improvement ” 
he made, was a tunnel to connect the 
garden with the shrubbery, which lay on 
the opposite side of the highroad, and 
could only be approached by leaving the 
garden, crossing the road, and unlocking 
a gate. The work of excavation began, 
of course, from each side, and on the day 
when it was supposed that the picks 
would meet and the light appear, Charles 
Dickens was so excited that he had to 
“knock off work,” and stood for hours 
waiting for this consummation, and when 
at last it did come to pass, the workmen 
were all “treated,” and there was a gen- 
eral jubilee. This “improvement” was a 
great success, for the shrubbery was a 
nice addition to the garden, and moreover 
in it, facing the road, grew two very large 
and beautiful cedar-trees. Some little 
time after Monsieur Fechter sent his 
friend a two-roomed ch4let, which was 
placed in the shrubbery. The upper room 
was prettily furnished, and fitted all round 
with looking-glasses to reflect the view, 
and was used by Charles Dickens as a 
study throughout the summer. He hada 
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passion for light, bright colors, and look- 
ing-glass. When he built a new drawing- 
room he had two mirrors sunk into the 
wall opposite each other, which, being so 
placed, gave the effect of an endless cor- 
ridor. I do not remember how many 
rooms could thus be counted, but he would 
often call some of us, and ask if we could 
make out another room, as 4e certainly 
could, 

For one “improvement” he had look- 
ing-glass put into each panel of the dining- 
room door, and showing it to his youngest 
daughter said, with great pride, “ Now, 
what do you say to ¢hzs, Katie?” She 
laughed and said, “ Well, really, papa, I 
think when you’re an angel your wings 
will be made of looking-glass, and your 
crown of scarlet geraniums!” 

He loved all flowers, but especially 
bright flowers, and scarlet geraniums were 
his favorites of all. There were two large 
beds of these on the front lawn, and when 
they were fully out, making one scarlet 
mass, there was blaze enough to satisfy 
even Aim. Even in dress he was fond of 
a great deal of color, and the dress of a 
friend who came to his daughter’s wed- 
ding quite delighted him because it was 
trimmed with a profusion of cherry-colored 
ribbon. He used constantly to speak 
about it afterwards in terms of the highest 
admiration. 

The large dogs at Gad’s Hill were quite 
a feature of the place, and were also rather 
a subject of dread to outsiders. But this 
was desirable, as the house really required 
protection, standing as it did on the high- 
road, which was frequented by tramps of 
a wild and low order, who, in the hopping 
season, were sometimes even dangerous ; 
and the dogs, though as gentle as possible 
to their own people, knew that they were 
the guardians of the place, and were ter- 
ribly fierce to all intruders. Linda—a 
St. Bernard, and a beautiful specimen of 
that breed — had been as a puppy living 
in the garden at Tavistock House before 
she was taken to Gad’s Hill. She and 
Turk, a mastiff, were constant companions 
in all their master’s walks. When he was 
away from home, and the ladies of the 
family were out alone with the dogs, Turk 
would at once feel the responsibility of 
bis position, and guard them with unusual 
devotion, giving up all play in an instant 
when he happened to see any suspicious- 
looking figure approaching; and he never 
made a mistake in discovering the tramp. 
He would then keep on the outside of the 
road, close to his mistresses, with an 
ominous turning up of the lip, and with 





anything but the usually mild expression 
in his beautiful large brown eyes, and he 
would give many a look back before he 
thought it safe to be off again on his own 
account. Of all the large dogs — and 
there were many at different times — 
these two were the best loved by their 
dear master. 

Mrs. Bouncer, a little white Pomeranian 
with black eyes and nose, the very sweet- 
est and most bewitching of her sex, was a 
present to the eldest daughter, and was 
brought by her, a puppy of only six weeks 
old, to Tavistock House. “The boys,” 
knowing that the little dog was to arrive, 
were ready to receive their sister at the 
door, and escorted her, in a tremendous 
state of excitement, up tothe study. But 
when the little creature was put down on 
the floor to be exhibited to Charles Dick- 
ens, and showed her pretty figure and 
little bushy tail curling tightly over her 
back, they could keep quiet no longer, but 
fairly screamed and danced with delight. 
From that moment he took to the little 
dog and made a pet of her, and it was he 
who gave her the name of Mrs. Bouncer. 
He delighted to see her out with the large 
dogs, because she looked “so preposter- 
ously small” by the side of them. He 
had a peculiar voice and way of speaking 
for her, which she knew perfectly well and 
would respond to at once, running to him 
from any part of the house or garden 
directly she heard the call. To be stroked 
with a foot had great fascinations for Mrs. 
Bouncer, and my father would often and 
often take off his boot of an evening and 
sit stroking the little creature while he 
read or smoked for an hour together. 
And although there were times, I fear, 
when her sharp bark must have irritated 
him, there never was an angry word for 
Bouncer. 

Then there was Dick, the eldest daugh- 
ter’s canary, another important member 
of the household, who came out of his 
cage every morning at breakfast time and 
hopped about the table, pecking away at 
anything he had a fancy for, and perching 
upon the heads or shoulders of those pres- 
ent. Occasionally he would have naughty 
fits, when he would actually dare to peck 
his master’s cheek. He took strong likes 
and dislikes, loving some people and really 
hating others. Buta word from his mis- 
tress called him to order at once, and he 
would come to her when so called from 
any part of theroom. After she had been 
away from home she always on ber return 
went to the room where Dick lived and 
put her head just inside the door. At the 
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very sight of her the bird would fly to the 
corner of his cage and sing as if his little 
throat would burst. Charles Dickens con- 
stantly followed his daughter and peeped 
into the room behind her, just to see 
Dick’s rapturous reception of his mistress. 
When this pet bird died he had him buried 
in the garden, and a rose-tree planted over 
his grave, and wrote his epitaph : — 


This is the grave of 


DICK, 
The best of birds. 
Born at Broadstairs, Midsr. 1851. 
Died at Gad’s Hill Place, 14th Oct., 1866. 


While Dick lived cats were of course 
tabooed, and were never allowed about 
the house; but after his death a white 
kitten called Williamina was given to one 
of the family, and she and her numerous 
offspring had a happy home at Gad’s Hill. 

This cat ingratiated herself into favor 
with every one in the house, but she was 
particularly devoted to the master. Once, 
after a family of kittens had been born, 
she had a fancy that they should live in 
the study. Soshe brought them up, one 
by one, from the kitchen floor, where a 
comfortable bed had been provided for 
them, and deposited them in a corner of 
the study. They were taken down-stairs 
by order of the master, who said he really 
could zot allow the kittens to be in his 
room. Williamina tried again, but again 
with the same result. But when the,third 
time she carried a kitten up the stairs into 
the hall, and from there to the study win- 
dow, jumping in with it in her mouth, and 
laying it at her master’s feet, until the 
whole family were at last before him, and 
she herself sat down beside them and gave 
him an imploring look, he could resist no 
longer, and Williamina carried the day. 
As the kittens grew up they became very 
rampagious, and swarmed up the curtains 
and played on the writing-table, and scam- 
pered among the book-shelves, and made 
such a noise as was never heard in the 
study before. But the same spirit which 
influenced the whole house must have 
been brought to bear upon those noisy 
little creatures to keep them still and 
quiet when necessary, for they were never 
complained of, and they were never turned 
out of the study until the time came 
for giving them away and finding good 
homes for them. One kitten was kept, 
and, being a very exceptional cat, de- 
serves to be specially mentioned. Being 
deaf, he had no name given him, but was 
called by the servants “ the master’s cat,” 





in consequence of his devotion to him. 
He was always with his master, and used 
to follow him about the garden and sit 
with him while he was writing. One 
evening they were left together, the ladies 
of the house having gone to a ball in the 
neighborhood. Charles Dickens was read- 
ing at a small table on which a lighted 
candle was placed, when suddenly the 
candle went out. He was much interested 
in his book, relighted the candle, gave a 
pat to the cat, who he noticed was looking 
up at him with a most pathetic expression, 
and went on with his reading. A few 
minutes afterwards, the light getting dim, 
he looked up and was in time to see puss 
deliberately put out the candle with his 
paw, and then gaze again appealingly at 
his master. This second appeal was un- 
derstood, and had the desired effect. The 
book was shut, and puss was made a fuss 
with and amused till bedtime. His mas- 
ter was full of this anecdote when we all 
met in the morning. 

During the summer months there was 
a constant succession of visitors at Gad’s 
Hill, with picnics, long drives, and much 
happy holiday-making. At these picnics 
there was a frequent request to this lover 
of light and color of “ Please let us have 
the luncheon in the shade at any rate.’ 
He came to his daughter one day and said 
he had “a capital idea” about picnic 
luncheons. He wished each person to 
have his or her own ration neatly done up 
in one parcel, to consist of a mutton pie, 
a hard boiled egg, a roll, a piece of butter, 
and a packet of salt. Of course this idea 
was faithfully carried out, but was not 
always the rule, as when the choice of 
food was put to the vote, it was found 
that many people cared neither for mut- 
ton pie nor hard-boiled egg. But “the 
capital idea” of separate rations was al- 
ways followed as closely as possible. 

Charles Dickens was a most delightful 
and genial host, had the power of putting 
the shyest people at ease with him at 
once, and had a charm in his manner 
peculiarly his own and quite indescriba- 
ble. Thecharm was always there whether 
he was grave or gay, whether in his very 
funniest or in his most serious and ear- 
nest mood. 

He was a strict master in the way of 
insisting upon everything being done per- 
fectly and exactly as he desired, but, on 
the other hand, was most kind, just, and 
considerate. 

His punctuality was a remarkable char- 
acteristic, and visitors used to wonder 
how it was that everything was done to 
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the very minute, “almost by clock-work,” 
as some of them would remark. 

It is a common saying now in the fam- | 
ily of some dear friends, where punctuality 
is not guite so well observed, ‘* What 


emotion. He often told how much he 
suffered over this story, and how it would 
have been impossible for him to have 
gone through with it had he not kept con- 
stantly before his eyes the picture of his 





would Mr. Dickens have said to this?’’! own Plorn alive and strong and well. 
or, “ Ah! my dear child, I wish you could His great neatness and tidiness have 
have been at Gad’s Hill to learn what) already been alluded to, as also his won- 
punctuality means!” derful sense of order. The first thing he 
Charles Dickens was very fond of mu-/did every morning, before going to work, 
sic, and not only of classical music. He/|was to make a complete “circuit of the 
Joved national airs, old tunes, songs, and | garden, and then to go over the whole 
ballads, and was easily moved by anything house, to see that everything was in its 
pathetic in a song or tune, and was never | place. And this was also the first thing 
tired of hearing his special favorites sung | he did upon his return home, after long 
or played. He used to like to have mu-| absence. A more thoroughly orderly na- 
sic of an evening, and duets used to be|ture never existed. And it must have 
played for hours together, while he would | been through this gift of order that he 
read or walk up and down the room. A/| was enabled to make time — notwithstand- 
member of his family was singing a ballad | ing any amount of work — to give to the 
one evening while he was apparently deep| minutest household details. Before a 
in his book, when he suddenly got up,|dinner party the menu was always sub- 
saying, “ You don’t make enough of that| mitted to him for approval, and he always 
word,” and he sat down by the piano, | made a neat little plan of the table, with 
showed her the way in which he wished the names of the guests marked in their 
it to be emphasized, and did not leave the respective places, and a list of “ who was 
instrument until it had been sung to his | ‘to take in who” to dinner, and had con- 
satisfaction. Whenever this song was | stantly some “bright idea” or other as 
sung, which it often was, as it became a to the arrangement of the table or the 
favorite with him, he would always listen | rooms. 
for that word, with his head a little on | Among his many attributes, that of a 
one side, as much as to sa ,, “I wonder if | doctor must not be forgotten. He was 
she will remember.” | invaluable in asick room, or in any sud- 
There was a large meadow at the back/den emergency; always quiet, always 
of the garden in which, during the sum- | cheerful, always useful and skilful, always 
mer time. many cricket matches were | doing the right thing, so that his very 
held. Although never playing himself, | presence seemed to bring comfort and 
he delighted in the game, and would sit | ‘help. From his children’s earliest days 
in his tent, keeping score for one side, the | his visits, during any time of sickness, 
whole day long. He never took to cro-| were eagerly longed for and believed in, 
quet; but had lawn-tennis been played in| as doing more good than those even of 
the Gad’s Hill days, he would certainly | the doctor himself. He had a curiously 
have enjoyed it. He liked American magnetic and sympathetic hand, and his 
bowls, at which he used constantly to) ‘touch was wondertully soothing and qui- 
play with his male guests. For one of\eting. As a mesmerist he ‘possessed 
his “improvements ™ he had turned a| | great power, which he used, most suc- 
waste piece of land into a croquet-ground | cessfully, i in many cases of great pain and 
and bowling-green. distress. He had a strong aversion to 
In the meadow he used to practise saying good-bye, and would do anything 
many of his ‘readings;” and any stran- “he possibly could to avoid going through 
ger passing down the lane and seeing | ‘the ordeal. This feeling must have been 
him gesticulating and hearing him talk: | natural to him, for as early as the “ Old 
ing, laughing, and sometimes it may be | Curiosity Shop” he writes; “ Why is it 
weeping, must surely have thought him | we can better bear to part in spirit than 
out of his mind. The getting up Of these | _in body, and while we have the fortitude 
“readings ” gave him an immense amount | to bid farewell have not the nerve to say 
of labor and fatigue, and the sorrowful |it? On the eve of long voyages, or an 
parts tried him greatly. For instance, in| absence of many years, “friends who are 
the reading of * Little Dombey,” it was | tenderly attached will separate with the 
hard work for him so to steel his heart | usual look, the usual pressure of the 
as to be able to read the death without | hand, planning one final interview for the 
breaking down or displaying too much | morrow, while each well knows that it is 
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but a feint to save the pain of uttering 
that one word, and that the meeting will 
never be! Should possibilities be worse 
to bear than certainties?” So all who 
love him, and who know the painful dis- 
like he had to that word, are thankful 
that Ze was spared the agony of that last, 
long farewell. 

Almost the pleasantest times at Gad’s 
Hill were the winter gatherings for Christ- 
mas and the New Year, when the house 
was more than full, and the bachelors of 
the party had to be “ put up” in the vil- 
lage. At these times Charles Dickens 
was at his gayest and brightest, and the 
days passed cheerily and merrily away. 
He was great at games, and many of the 
evenings were spent in playing at yes and 
no, proverbs, Russian scandal, crambo, 
dumb crambo — in this he was most ex- 
quisitely funny — and a game of memory, 
which he particularly liked. 

The New Year was always welcomed 
with all honors. Just before twelve 
o’clock everybody would assemble in the 
hall, and he would open the door and 
stand in the entrance, watch in hand — 
how many of his friends must remember 
him thus, and think lovingly of the pic- 
ture !—as he waited, with a half-smile on 
his attentive face, for the bells to chime 
out the New Year. Then his voice would 
break the silence: with “A Happy New 
Year to us all.” For many minutes there 
would be much embracing, hand-shaking, 
and good wishing ; and the servants would 
all come up and get a hearty shake of the 
hand from the beloved “master.” Then | 
hot spiced wine would be distributed, and 
good-health drunk all round. Sometimes 
there would be a country dance, in which 
the host delighted, and in which he in- 
sisted upon every one joining, and he 
never allowed the dancing —and real | 
dancing it was too —to flag for an instant, 
but kept it up until even he was tired and | 
out of breath, and had at last to clap his 
hands, and bring it toan end. His thor- 
ough enjoyment was most charming to 
witness, and seemed to infect every one 
present. 

One New Year’s Day at breakfast, he 
proposed that we should act some cha- 
rades, in dumb show, that evening. This 
proposal being met with enthusiasm, the 
idea was put into train at once. The 
different parts were assigned, dresses 
were discussed, “* properties ” were col-| 
lected, and rehearsing went on the whole 
day long. As the home visitors were all 
to take part in the charades, invitations | 
had to be sent to the more intimate neigh- 











bors to make an audience, an impromptu 
supper had to be arranged for, and the 
day was one of continual bustle and ex- 
citement, and the rehearsals were the 
greatest fun imaginable. A dear old 
friend volunteered to undertake the mu- 
sic, and he played delightfully all through 
the acting. These charades made one of 
the pleasantest and most successful of 
New Year’s evenings spent at Gad’s Hill. 

But there were not only grown-up guests 
invited to the pretty, cheerful home. In 
a letter to a friend Charles Dickens 
writes: “ Another generation begins to 
peep above the table. I once used to 
think what a horrible thing it was to be 
a grandfather. Finding that the calamity 
falls upon me without my perceiving any 
other change in myself, I bear it like a 
man.” But as he so disliked the name of 
grandfather as applied to himself, those 
grandchildren were taught by him to call 
him “Venerables.” And to this day 
some of them still speak of him by this 
self-invented name. 

Now there is another and younger fam- 
ily who never knew “Venerables,” but 
have been all taught to know his likeness, 
and taught to know his books by the pic- 
tures in them, as soon as they can be 
taught anything, and whose baby hands 
lay bright flowers upon the stonein West- 
minster Abbey, every June 9 and every 
Christmas Eve. For in remembrance of 
his love for all that is gay in color, none 
but the brightest flowers, and also some 
, of the gorgeous American leaves, sent by 
a friend for the purpose, are laid upon the 
grave, making that one spot in the midst 
of the vast and solemn building bright 
and beautiful. 

Ina letter to Plorn before his departure 
for Australia, Charles Dickens writes: “I 
hope you will always be able to say in 
‘after life, that you had a kind father.” 
And to this hope, each one of his chil- 
dren can answer with a loving, grateful 
heart, that so it was. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE SAVAGE. 


THERE are people in the world who are 
| very fond of asking what they call point- 
blank questions. They generally profess 
to hate all shilly-shallying, and they are at 
no pains to hide their suspicion that any 
one who declines to say yes or no to any 
question which they choose to ask has 


| either his intellect clouded by metaphysics 
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or has not the courage of his opinions. 
The idea that it is often more difficult to 
ask a sensible question than to answer it, 
and that a question, however pointed it 
may sound, may for all that be so blunt 
and vague that no accurate and honest 
thinker would care or dare to answer it, 
never enters their mind; while the thought 
that there are realms of knowledge where 
indefinite language is more appropriate, 
and in reality more exact and more truth- 
ful than the most definite phraseology, is 
scouted as mere fencing and intellectual 
cowardice. 

One of those point-blank questions 
which has been addressed to me by sev- 
eral reviewers of my books is this, ** Tell 
us, do you hold that man began as a sav- 
ageornot?” To say that man began as a 
savage, and that the most savage and de- 
graded races now existing present us with 
the primeval type of man, seems to be the 
shibboleth of a certain school of thought, 
a school with which on many points I 
sympathize, so long as it keeps to an ac- 
curate and independent inquiry into facts, 
and to an outspoken statement of its dis- 
coveries, regardless of all consequences, 
but from which I totally dissent as soon 
as it tries to make facts subservient to 
theories. I am told that my own utter- 
ances on this subject have been ambigu- 
ous. Now even granting this, I could 
never understand why a certain hesitation 
in answering so difficult a question should 
rouse such angry feelings, till it began to 
dawn on me that those who do not unre- 
servedly admit that man began as 4 sav- 
age are supposed to hold that man was 
created a perfect and almost angelic being. 
This would amount to denying the gospel 
of the day, that man was the offspring of 
a brute, and hence, I suppose, the anath- 
ema. 

Now I may say this, that though I have 
hesitated to affirm that man began as a 
Savage, whatever that may mean, I have 
been even more careful not to commit 
myself to the opinion that man began as 
an angel, or as a child, or as a perfect 
rational being. 1 strongly object to such 
alternatives as that if man did not begin 
as a savage he must have begunasa child. 
It would be dreadful if, because there is 
no sufficient evidence to enable us to form 
‘a decided opinion on any given subject, 
we were to be driven intoa corner by such 
alternatives, instead of preserving our 
freedom of judgment until we have the 
complete evidence before us. 

But in our case the evidence is as yet 
extremely scanty, and, from the nature of 


the case, will probably always remain so. 
If we want to prove that man began as a 
child, what evidence can we produce? If 
we appeal to history, history is impossible 
before the invention of language; and 
what language could the primitive child 
have spoken, what life could it have lived, 
without a father and without a mother? 
If we give up history and appeal to our 
inner consciousness, our reason, nay, our 
very imagination, collapses when ap- 
proaching the problem how such a child 
could have been born, how such a chéld 
could have been nourished, reared, and 
protected from wild animals and other 
dangers. We feel we have come to the 
end of our tether, and are running our 
head against a very old, but a very solid, 
wall. 

Has Kant then written in vain; and is 
it still supposed that our senses or our 
reason can ever reach _ transcendent 
truths? Has the lesson to be taught 
again and again that both our senses and 
our reason have their limits; that we are 
indeed tethered, and that it is no proof of 
intellectual strength or suppleness to try 
to stand on our own shoulders? We are 
so made that neither can our senses per- 
ceive nor can our reason conceive the real 
beginning and end of anything, whether 
in space orin time. And yet we imagine 
we can form a definite conception of the 
true beginning of mankind. 

Then what remains? There remains 
the humbler and yet far nobler task of 
studying the earliest records of man’s life 
on earth: to go back as far as literature, 
language, and tools will allow us, and for 
the time to consider that as primitive 
which, whether as a tool, or as a word, or 
as a proverb, or as a prayer, is the last we 
can reach, and seems at the same time so 
simple, so rational, so intelligible, as to 
require no further antecedents. That is 
the true work of the historian, and of the 
philosopher too; and there is plenty of 
work left for both of them before they 
dive into the whirlpool of their inner con- 
sciousness to find there the primordial 
savage. 

Instead of allowing ourselves to be 
driven into a corner by such a question as 
“Did man begin as a savage or as a 
child?” we have a perfect right to ask 
the question, What is meant by these two 
words, savage and child? 





Has any one ever attempted to define 
|the meaning of savage, and to draw a 
sharp line between a savage and a non- 
'savage? Has any one ever attempted to 
, define the meaning of child, if used in op- 
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position to savage-or brute? Have we 
been told whether by child is meant a 
suckling without a mother, or a boy who 
can speak and count and reason without 
a father? Lastly, are savage and child 
really terms that mutually exclude each 
other? May not a savage be a child, and 
may not a child be a savage? 

How, then, is any one who has given 
serious thought to the problem of the 
origin of mankind to answer such a ques- 
tion as “ Tell me, do you hold that man 
began as a savage or as a child?” 

When we read some of the more recent 
works on anthropology, the primordial 
Savage seems to be not unlike one of 
those hideous india-rubber dolls that can 
be squeezed into every possible shape, 
and made to utter every possible noise. 
There was a time when the savage was 
held up to the civilized man as the inhabi- 
tant of a lost paradise—a being of in- 
nocence, simplicity, purity, and nobility. 
Rousseau ascribed to his son of nature all 
the perfection which he looked for in vain 
in Paris and London. At present, when 
so many philosophers are on the look-out 
for the missing link between man and 
beast, the savage, even if he has estab- 
lished his right to the name of man, can- 
not be painted black enough. He must 
be at least a man who maltreats his wom- 
en, murders his children, kills and eats 
his fellow-creatures, and commits crimes 
from which even animals would shrink. 

This devil-savage, however, of the pres- 
ent anthropologist is as much a wild crea- 
tion of scientific fancy as the angel-savage 
of former philosophers. The true science 
of man has no room for such speculations. 

Sometimes the history of a name can 
take the place of its definition, but this 
is hardly so in our case. The Greeks 
spoke of barbarians rather than of savages, 
and the Romans followed their example, 
though they might possibly have called 
the national heroes and sages of Germany 
and Britain not only dardari but feri— 
that is, savages not very far removed from 
Sera, or wild beasts. Our own word sav- 
age, and the French sauvage, meant orig- 
inally a man who lived in the woods, a 
silvaticus. It was first applied to all who 
remained outside the cities, who were not 
cives, or civilized, and who in Christian 
times were also called heathen — that is, 
dwellers on the heath. 

But all this does not help us much. Of 
course the Spaniards called the inhabi- 
tants of America savages, though it is now 
quite generally conceded that the Spanish 
conquerors supplanted a higher civiliza- 
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tion than they established.* The first 
discoverers of India called the naked Brah- 
mans savages, though they could hardly 
have followed them in their subtle argu- 
ments on every possible philosophical 
topic. Even by us New Zealanders and 
Zulus are classed as savages. And yet 
a Zulu proved a match for an English 
bishop; and some of the Maori poems 
and proverbs may rightly claim a place by 
the side of English popular poems and 
proverbs. Nothing is gained if it is said 
that a savage is the opposite of a civilized 
man. Civilization is the product of the 
uninterrupted work of many generations; 
and if savage meant no more than an un- 
civilized man, it is no great discovery to 
say that the first man must have been a 
savage. No doubt he could not have been 
acquainted even with what- we consider 
the fundamental elements of civilization, 
such as the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. His dress must have been 
very scanty, his food very primitive, his 
dwelling very uncomfortable, his family 
life very unrestrained. And yet, for all 
that, he might have been very far removed 
from the brute; nay, he might have been 
a perfect man, doing his duty in that state 
of life into which it pleased God to call 
him. 

Civilization, as it is well known, is as 
vague a term as savagery. When Alex- 
ander, the pupil of Aristotle, the represen- 
tative of Greek civilization, stood before 
the naked philosophers of India, who were 
(26310, dwellers in the forest, can we hesi- 
tate to say which of the two was the true 
savage and which thesage? To the New 
Zealander who has been brought into con- 
tact with European civilization, his former 
so-called savage life seems to have gained 
little by recent improvements. A grand 
Maori chief, reputed to have been one of 
the strongest men in his youth, thus speaks 
of the old days : f — 


In former times we lived differently ; each 
tribe had its territory; we lived in fas placed 
high upon the mountains. The men looked 
to war as their only occupation, and the women 
and the young people cultivated the fields, 
We were a strong and a healthy people then, 
When the Pakeha came, everything began to 
die away, even the natural animals of the 
country. Formerly, when we went into a 
forest, and stood under a tree, we could not 
hear ourselves speak for the noise of the birds 


* Charles Hawley, Addresses before the Cayuga 
County Historical Society, 18$3-84, p. 31. 

t The King Country; or, Explorations in New Zea- 
land, by ‘I. H. Kerry; see Nicholls in the Academy, 
Aug. 23, 1884, p. 113. 
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—every tree was full of them. Then we had 
pigeons and everything in plenty; now many 
of the birds have died out. . . . In those times 
the fields were well tilled, there was always 
plenty of provisions, and we wore few clothes 
—only our own mats of feathers. Then the 
missionaries came and took our children from 
the fields, and taught them to sing hymns: 
they changed their minds, and the fields were 
untilled. ‘The children came home and quoted 
Gospel on an empty stomach. Then came the 
war between the Pakeha and the Maori that 
split up our homes, and made one tribe fight 
against the other; and after the war came the 
Pakeha settlers, who took our lands, taught 
us to drink and to smoke, and made us wear 
clothes that brought on disease. What race 
could stand against them? The Maori is 
passing away like the A7w/, the Zé, and many 
other things, and by-and-by they will disappear 
just like the leaves of the trees, and nothing 
will remain to tell of them but the names of 
their mountains and their rivers ! 


This is the view which a so-called sav- 
age takes of the benefits of European 
civilization as contrasted with the content- 
ment and happiness in which his fore- 
fathers had passed through this life. Let 
us now hear what a highly educated 
American, a scholar and a philosopher, 
Mr. Morgan, says of the character of the 
Iroquois, who are often quoted as speci- 
mens of extreme savagery : — 


No test of friendship was too severe; no 
sacrifice to repay a favor too great ; no fidelity 
to an engagement too inflexible’for the red 
man. Wiil an innate knowledge of the free- 
dom and dignity of man, he has exhibited the 
noblest virtues of the heart, and the kindest 
deeds of humanity, in those sylvan retreats we 
are wont to look upon as vacant and frightful 
solitudes. 


No one would suspect Morgan of ex- 
aggeration or sentimentality. And if it 
should be objected that these were private 
virtues only, and no proof of true civiliza- 
tion or a well-organized society among the 
Iroquois, the same writer tells us: * — 


They achieved for themselves a more re- 
markabie civil organization, and acquired a 
higher degree of influence, than any other race 
of Indian lineage, except those of Mexico and 
Peru. In the drama of European colonization 
they stood for nearly two centuries with an un- 
shaken front against the devastations of war, the 
blighting influence of foreign intercourse, and 
the still more fatal encroachments of a rest- 
less and advancing border population. Under 
their federal system, the Iroquois flourished in 
independence, and were capable of self-protec- 
tion long after the New England and Virginia 
races had surrendered their jurisdictions and 


* The League of the Iroquois, p. 12. 


fallen into the condition of dependent nations ; 
and they now stand forth upon the canvas of 
Indian history, prominent alike for the wisdom 
of their civil institutions, their sagacity in the 
administration of the league, and their courage 
in its defence. 


The words of another author also may 
be quoted, who tells us: * — 


Their legislation was simple, and the penal- 
ties which gave Jaw its sanctions well defined, 
Their league stood in the consent of the gov- 
erned. It wasa representative popular govern- 
ment, conceived in the wisdom of genuine 
statesmanship, and with the sagacity to pro- 
vide.against some of the dangers which beset 
popular institutions, Itis said that the framers 
of our own (the American) government bor- 
rowed some of its features from the Iroquois 
league. Whether or not this be true, it is a 
matter of history that as early as 1755 a sug- 
gestion came from the Iroquois nation to the 
colonies that they should unite in a confederacy 
like their own for mutual protection. 


It is the fashion to quote against these 
favorable statements cases of cruelty com- 
mitted by the Red Indians or the New 
Zealanders in their wars among them- 
selves and in their resistance to their 
white enemies. But let us not forget the 
bloody pages of our own history. We 
should probably say that the eighteenth 
century was one of the most brilliant in 
the history of Europe. We should prob- 
ably assign to England at that time a fore- 
most place among European countries, 
and we know how high a position Scotch- 
men took during the last century in gen- 
eral culture, in philosophy, in science, and 
statesmanship. Yet, in his “ History of 
England in the Eighteenti Century,” Mr. 
Lecky describes the common people of 
Scotland as broken into fierce clans, ruled 
by wild chieftains ; as thieves and cattle- 
lifters, kidnappers of men and children to 
be sold as slaves; as ferocious barbarians, 
besotted with the most brutal ignorance 
and the grossest and gloomiest supersti- 
tions, possessed of the rudest modes of 
agriculture, scratching the earth with a 
crooked piece of wood for a plough, and 
for a harrow a brush attached to the tail 
of a horse, otherwise devoid of harness; 
their food, oatmeal and milk, mixed with 
blood drawn from the living cow; their 
cooking, revolting and filthy, boiling their 
beef in the hide, and roasting fowls in 
their feathers, with many like customs 
and demoralizing habits unknown to abo- 
riginal life among the Red Indians. 

It will be clear after these few speci- 


* Hawley, 2. c., p. 17. 
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mens, which might have been considera- 
bly increased, that we shall make no step 
in advance if we continue to use the word 
Savage so vaguely as it has been hitherto 
used. To think is difficult, but it becomes 
utterly impossible if we use debased or 
false coin. I have been considered too 
inquisitive for venturing to ask anthropol- 
ogists what they meant by a fetish, but I 
must expose myself once more to the 
same reproach by venturing to ask them 
to state plainly what they mean by a sav- 
age. 

Whatever other benefits a study of the 
science of language may confer, there is 
one which cannot be valued too highly — 
namely, that it makes us not only look at 
words, but zhrough words. If we are told 
that a savage means an uncivilized man, 
then, to say that the first man was a sav- 
age is saying either nothing or what is 
self-evident. Civilization consists in the 
accumulated wisdom of countless genera- 
tions of men, and to say that the first 
generation of men was uncivilized is there- 
fore pure tautology. We are far too tol- 
erant with respect to such tautologies. 
How many people, for instance, have been 
led to imagine that such a phrase as the 
survival of the fittest contains the solution 
of the problem of the survival of certain 
species and the extinction of others? To 
the student of language the survival of 
the fittest is a mere tautology, meaning 
the survival of the fittest to survive, which 
is the statement of a fact, but no solution 
of it. 

It is easy to say that the meaning of 
savage has been explained and defined by 
almost every writer on anthropology. I 
know these explanations and definitions, 
but not one of them can be considered as 
answering the requirements of a scientific 
definition. 

Some anthropologists say that savage 
means wild and cruel. But in that case 
no nation would be without its savages. 
Others say that savages are people who 
wear little or no clothing. But in that 
case the greatest philosophers, the gym- 
nosophists of India, would have to be 
classed as savages. If it means people 
without a settled form of government, 
without laws and without a religion, then, 
go where you like, you will not find such 
a race. Again, if people who have no 
cities and no central government are to 
be called savages, then the Jews would 
have been savages, the Hindus, the Arabs, 
the ancient Germans, and other of the 
most important races in the history of the 
world. In fact, whatever characteristics 
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are brought forward as distinctive of a 
savage, they can always be met by coun- 
ter instances, showing that each definition 
would either include races whom no one 
dares to call savage or exclude races 
whom no one dares to call civilized. It 
used to be imagined that the use of letters 
was the principal circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes a civilized people from a herd 
of savages incapable of knowledge or re- 
flection. Without that artificial help, to 
quote the words of Gibbon, “the human 
memory soon dissipates or corrupts the 
ideas committed to her charge, and the 
nobler faculties of the mind, no longer 
supplied with models or with materials, 
gradually forget their powers, the judg- 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the 
imagination languid or irregular.” Such 
arguments might pass in the days of 
Gibvon, but after the new light that has 
been thrown on the ancient history of 
some of the principal nations of the world 
they are no longer tenable. 

No one would call the ancient Brah- 
mans savages, and yet writing was un- 
known to them before the third centur 
B.c. Homer, quite apart from his blind. 
ness, was certainly unacquainted with 
writing for literary purposes. The ancient 
inhabitants of Germany, as described by 
Tacitus, were equally ignorant of the art 
of writing as a vehicle of literature; yet 
for all that we could not say, with Gibbon, 
that with them the nobler faculties of the 
mind had lost their powers, the judgment 
had become feeble, and the imagination 
languid. 

And as we find that the use of letters 
is by no means an indispensable element 
of true civilization, we should arrive at 
the same conclusion in examining almost 
every discovery which has been pointed 
out as a sine gud non of civilized life. 
Every generation is apt to consider the 
measure of comfort which it has reached 
as indispensable to civilized life, but very 
often, in small as well as great things, 
what is called civilized to-day may be 
called barbarous to-morrow. Races who 
abstain from eating the flesh of animals 
are apt to look on carnivorous people as 
savages; people who abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks naturally despise a nation in 
which drunkenness is prevalent. What 
should we say if we entered a town in 
which the streets were neither paved nor 
lighted, and in which the windows were 
without glass ; where we saw no Carriages 
in any of the thoroughfares, and where, 
inside the houses, ladies and gentlemen 
might be seen eating without forks and 
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wearing garments that had never been 
washed? And yet even in Paris no street 
was paved before 1185. In London Hol- 
born was first paved in 1417, and Smith- 
field in °1614, while Berlin was without 
paved streets far into the seventeenth 
century. No houses had windows of glass 
before the twelfth century, and as late as 
the fourteenth century anything might be 
thrown out of window in Paris, after three 
times calling out “ Gare Veau/” Shirts 
were an invention of the Crusades, and 
the fine dresses which ladies and gentle- 
men wore during the Middle Ages were 
hardly ever washed, but only refreshed 
from time to time with precious scents. 
«Jn 1550 we are told that there existed in 
Paris no more than three carriages — one 
belonging to the queen, the other to Diane 
de Poitiers, and the third to René de 
Laval. In England coaches (so called 
from the Hungarian £ossz) date from 1580, 
though whirlicotes go back to the four- 
teenth century. So far as we know, neither 
Dante nor Beatrice used forks in eating, 
and yet we should hardly class them as 
savages. 

It is easy to say that all these are mat- 
ters of small importance. No doubt they 
are, but we often see them treated as 
matters of great importance, when we 
speak of races with red skins or black 
skins. With us civilization, whether con- 
sisting of these small or great matters, has 
often become a burden, a check rather 
than a help to the free development of al! 
that is noble in human nature ; while many 
conditions of life which we are inclined to 
call barbarous were almost essential for 
the growth of the human mind during its 
earlier stages. Can we imagine a religion 
growing up in modern Paris? Would a 
travelling bard, such as Homer, find an 
audience in the streets of London? Would 
a Socrates be listened to by the professors 
of Berlin? A Panini sitting almost naked 
under a pippal-tree and composing the 
rules of his marvellous grammar of San- 
skrit, a Badarayaza with dishevelled hair, 
spinning out of his mind the subtle web 
of Vedanta philosophy, would be shunned 
as wild creatures by a young English offi- 
cer, and yet, on the ladder that leads to 
the highest excellence of intellect, how 
many steps would the former stand above 
the latter! For carrying out the chief 





broad principles of law and morality, for 
discovering the deep traces of order and 
unity in nature, and for becoming con- 
scious of the presence of the Divine within 
and without, a life in the forests, on the 
mountains, ay, even in the desert, is far 
more favorable than a lodging in Bond 
Street. 

The latest attempt which has been made 
at defining the true character of a savage 
restricts the distinctive characteristics of 
a savage to three —(1) that he murders 
his children, (2) that he kills and eats his 
fellow-men, (3) that he disregards certain 
laws of nature. 

Now in that sense it seems quite clear 
that the first man could not have been a 
savage, for if he had murdered his chil- 
dren we should not be alive; if he had 
eaten his fellow-men, supposing there 
were any to eat, again we should not be 
alive; and if he had disregarded certain 
laws of nature, in that case also, probably, 
we should not be alive. 

What, then, is to be done? Are we to 
say that there never were any savages, or 
that it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween a savage anda non-savage? Cer- 
tainly not. All we have to do is to be on 
our guard against a very common trick of 
language, or rather against a very com- 
mon mistake of philosophers, who imagine 
that the same name must always mean 
the same thing. All the difficulties hith- 
erto detailed which have prevented an- 
thropologists from agreeing on any real 
definition of savage have arisen from their 
having mixed up under the same name at 
least two totally different.classes of men, 
both called savages in ordinary parlance, 
but each occupying its own:place in the 
history of the world. How this should 
have happened is difficult to explain, but 
I think we can trace the first beginnings 
in the works of some of the earlier an- 
thropologists, who were carried away by 
the idea that we can study in the illiterate 
races of the present day, such as we find 
in Africa, America, and Polynesia, the 
true character of the primitive man, as he 
emerged new-born from the bowels of 
nature. Scientific ethnologists have long 
since awaked from this fond dream, but 
the primitive savage has remained as a 
troublesome legacy in other quarters. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the 


objects of our life on earth, very little of | study of races who have no literature, but 


what is now called civilization is really 
wanted. Many things are pleasant, with- 


| 


whose former history may be read in their 
languages and their tools, and whose pres- 


out being really essential to our fulfilling ent state of civilization or savagery may 


our mission on earth. 


For laying the | certainly be used to throw collateral light 


foundations of society, for settling the on many phases in the history of more 
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highly civilized nations. Only let us re- 
member that these races and their lan- 
guages are as old as the most civilized 
races and their languages, while their his- 
tory, if so we may call it, seldom carries us 
back beyond the mere surface of the day. 
If we in England are old, the Fuegians are 
not aday younger. If the question as to 
the age of the European and American 
races could be settled by geological evi- 
dence, it would seem as if America is now 
able to produce human skulls older than 
the Neanderthal skull.* Noone, so far as 
I know, has ever succeeded in proving that 
after man had once been evolved or cre- 
ated, a new evolution or creation of man 
took place, attested by contemporaneous 
witnesses. The Duke of Argyll goes so 
far as to maintain ¢ that those who hold 
the opinion that different races of men 
represent different species, or a species 
which spread from more than one place, 
stand outside the general current of scien- 
tific thought. 

But while scientific anthropologists 
have long given up the idea that, if we 
want to know the condition of primitive 
man, we must study it among the Fue- 
gians or Eskimos, the subject has lost 
none of itscharms. It is, no doubt, a 
very amusing occupation to run through 
the books of modern and ancient travel- 
lers, traders, or missionaries, to mark 
with pencil a strange legend here, and 
an odd custom there, to point out a simi- 
larity between a shAman and an archbish- 
op, between a Hottentot and Homer. 
This kind of work can be done in the in- 
tervals of more serious studies, and if it 
is done with the facile pen of a journal- 
ist or the epigrammatic eloquence of a 
young lawyer, nothing can be more de- 
lightful. But it is dangerous work —so 
dangerous that the prejudice that has 
lately arisen among scientific anthropolo- 
gists against agriology seems justified, at 
least to a certain extent. There are truly 
scholarlike works on savages. I say 
scholarlike intentionally, because they are 
based on a scholarlike study of the lan- 
guages spoken by the races whose mental 
organization has to be analyzed. The 
works of Bishops Callaway and Caldwell, 
of Brinton and Horatio Hale, of Gill, 
Bleek, and Hahn, the more general com- 
pilations of Waitz, Tiele, Lubbock, Tylor, 
and Reville, the clever contributions of 
A. Lang, John Fiske, and others, are but 
the first that occur to my mind as speci- 


* See, however, Daniel Wilson, Pre-Aryan Ameri- 
can Man, p. 47. 
t Unity of Nature, p. 393. 





mens of really useful work that may be 
done in this line. But the loose and su- 
perficial appeals to savages as the repre- 
sentatives of a brand-new humanity, fresh 
from the hands of the potter, the ignorant 
attempts at explaining classical myths 
from Melanesian tattle, the wild compari- 
sons of Hebrew customs with the out- 
rages of modern cannibals, have at last 
met with their well-merited reward, and 
the very name of savage is gradually dis- 
appearing from the best works on anthro- 
pology and philosophy. 

And yet there are savages, only we 
must distinguish. There are, as I pointed 
out long ago, two classes of savages, to 
say nothing of minor subdivisions — 
namely, Progressive and retrogressive sav- 
ages. There is a hopeful and a hopeless 
barbarism, there is a growing and a de- 
caying civilization. We owe a great deal 
to the Duke of Argyll, particularly in his 
last great work, “ The Unity of Nature,” 
for having laid so much stress on the fact 
that of all works of nature man is the one 
most liable to two kinds of evolution, one 
ascending and the other descending. Like 
the individual, a whole family, tribe, or 
race of men may, within a very short 
time, rise to the highest pitch of virtue 
and culture, and in the next generation 
sink to the lowest level of vice and bru- 
tality. 

The first question, therefore, which we 
have to ask when we have to speak of 
savages, is whether there is any indica- 
tion of their having once reached a 
higher stage from which they have de- 
scended, or whether they are only just 
ascending from that low but healthy level 
which must precede every attempt at 
what we call civilization. We may call 
both by the same name of savages, but, 
if we do so, we must always remember 
that, from an historical point of view, no 
two stages in civilized life can be more 
apart from each other than that of the 
retrogressive and that of the progressive 
savage. 

But even after we have laid down this 
broad line of demarcation, we shall by no 
means find it easy to catch either a pro- 
gressive or a retrogressive savage pur e¢ 
simple. \f looking out for retrogressive 
or decaying savages, most people would 
naturally think of Fuegians, Tasmanians, 
Hottentots, Ashantis, Veddas, and Red 
Indians, and one of the strongest proofs 
of their decay would be derived from the 
fact that they are dying out wherever they 
are brought in contact with European 
civilization. Now it is true that the 
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Tasmanians have become extinct, and 
that several of the Red Indian tribes, too, 
have actually been destroyed by our civil- 
ization. But we must not generalize too 
quickly. Some of these very tribes, the 
Red Indians,* seem to be recovering, 
seem to increase again, and to be able to 
hold their own against the baneful influ- 
ences which threatened to destroy them. 
The negroes also are by no means dwin- 
dling away. On the contrary, they are 
increasing both in Africa and in America. 
We must therefore be careful before we 
deny the recuperative powers even of re- 
trogressive savages, and we must look for 
other evidence beyond mere statistics in 
support of their hopeless degeneracy. 
Historical evidence of such gradual 
degeneracy is, from the nature of the case, 
almost impossible. We must trust, there- 


* The Indians in the United States. —In an inter- 
esting paper read at a recent meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences, M. Paul Passy, who has recently returned 
from a visit to the North-Western States of America, 
endeavored to show that the generally accepted theory 
of the eventual disappearance of the “‘red man” is 
erroneous, and that though certain tribes have been 
exterminated in war and others decimated by disease 
and “‘ firewater,”’ the contact of civilization is not neces- 
sarily fatal to the Indians. M. Passy states that there 
are at present three hundred and seventy-six thousand 
Indians in the country, of whom sixty-seven thousand 
have become United States citizens. The Indians in 
the reserve territories are in part maintained by the 
government, many of them, however, earning their 
living by shooting and fishing, and also by agriculture. 
The progress which they have made in farming is shown 
by the fact that they had under cultivation in 1882 more 
than two hundred and five thousand acres of land, as 
against one hundred and fifty-seven thousand in India. 
Moreover, the total Indian population, exclusive of the 
Indians who are citizens of the United States and of 
those in Alaska, had increased during the same interval 
by more than five thousand. M. Passy says that the 
Federal Government, though not doing nearly so much 
as it should for the education of Indian children, de- 
voted a sum of $365,515 to this purpose in 1852, and in 
the state of New York the six Iroquois ** nations”’ set- 
tled there have excellent schools, which three-fourths 
of their children regularly attend. ‘The five ** nations”? 
in Indian Territory are also well cared for in this re- 
spect, having 11 schools for boarders, and 198 day 
schools attended by 6,183 children. In 1827, a Chero- 
kee invented a syllabic alphabet of eighty-iive letters, 
and this alphabet is now used for the publication of a 
newspaper in the Cherokee language. In addition to 
the tribes in cantonments, a great many children. (about 
eight thousand) are disseminated among the schools in 
the different States. ‘There are also three normal and 
industrial schools in which, apart from elementary sub- 
jects, the boys are taught ‘agriculture and different 
trades, and the girls sewing, cooking, and housekeep- 
ing. A journal in the Dakota tongue, called the Vapz 
Oaye, is published at Chicago for the benefit of the 
pupils in that region, aud it is said that the Indians of 
the territories show themselves very anxious to learn, 
so much so that the Ometras of Nebraska have sold 
part of their territory so as to be able to keep up their 
schools. M. Passy adds that the Americans differ very 
much in their estimate of the sum required for provid- 
ing all the young Indians with a sound education, some 
of them putting it as high as $10,000,000, while the 
lowest estimate is $3,000,000, or ten times as much as 
is now being spent. His conclusion is that if the In- 
dians are destined to disappear, it will be because they | 
become fused with the other citizens of the United 
States. (Zimes, Sept. 8, 1834.) 
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fore, to less direct proof. I believe there 
is some distinct historical evidence in the 
case of the Central and South American 
races, that at the time of the arrival of 
Columbus and his successors civilization 
had really been decaying for some time in 
America.* But in nearly all other cases 
we have to look out for other proofs in 
support of a higher antecedent civilization 
possessed by tribes who, as we know them 
at present, have to be classed as savages. 
Such proofs, if they exist, must be sought 
for in language, religion, customs, tools, 
and works of art. 

As I look upon language neither as a 
ready-made gift of God nor as a natural 
growth of the human mind, but as, in the 
true sense of the word, a work of human 
art, I must confess that nothing has sur- 
prised me so much as the high art dis- 
played in the languages of so-called sav- 
ages. I do not wish to exaggerate; and 
I know quite well that a great abundance 
of grammatical forms, such as we find in 
these savage dialects, is by no means a 
proof of high intellectual development. 
But if we consider how small is the num- 
ber of words and ideas in the ordinary 
vocabulary of an English peasant,¢ and 
if then we find that one dialect of the 
Fuegians, the Tagan, consists of about 
thirty thousand words,f we certainly hesi- 
tate before venturing to classify the pos- 
sessors of so vast an inherited wealth as 
the descendants of poor savages, more 
savage than themselves. Such facts can- 
not be argued away. We cannot prevent 
people from despising religious concepts 
different from their own, or from laughing 
at customs which they themselves could 
never adopt. But such a treasure of con- 
ceptual thought as is implied in the pos- 
session of a vocabulary of thirty thousand 
entries cannot be ignored in our estimate 
of the antecedents of this Fuegian race. 
I select the Fuegians as a crucial test 
simply because Darwin § selected them 
as the strongest proof of his own theory, 
and placed them almost below the level 
reached by the most intelligent animals. 
I have always had a true regard for Dar- 
win, and what I admired in him more than 
anything else was his fearlessness, his 
simple devotion to truth. I believe that 
if he had seen that his own theories were 
wrong, he would have been the first to 


* See Hawley, /.c., p. 31. 

+ Lectures on Science of Language, vol. es ». 308. 

¢ See Giacomo Bove, Viaggio alla Patagonia ed alla 
Terra del Fuoco, in Vuova_A ntologia, Dec. 15, 1834. 

§ Travels, Deutsch von Diefenbach Braunsche 
weig, 1844, p. 229. 
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declare it, whatever his followers might 
have said. But in spite of all that, no 
man can resist the influence of his own 
convictions. When Darwin looked at the 
Fuegians, he no doubt saw what he tells 
us, but then he saw it with Darwinian 
eyes. According to his account, the party 
of Fuegians whom he saw resembled the 
devils which come on the stage in such 
plays as “Der Freischiitz.”* “Viewing 
such men, one can hardly believe,” he 
Says, “that they are fellow-creatures, and 
inhabitants of the same world” (p. 235). 
“Their language, according to our no- 
tions, scarcely deserves to be called artic- 
ulate. Captain Cook has compared it to 
a man clearing his throat, but certainly 
no European ever cleared his throat with 
so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking 
sounds,” 

Now, even with regard to their physical 
aspect, Darwin must have either been 
very unlucky in the Fuegians whom he 
met, or he cannot have kept himself quite 
free from prejudice. Captain Parker 
Snow, in his “Two Years’ Cruise of 
Tierra del Fuego” (London 1857), speaks 
of them as without the least exaggeration 
really beautiful representatives of the 
human race. Professor Virchow, when 
exhibiting a number of Fuegians at Ber- 
lin, strongly protested against the suppo- 
sition of the Fuegians being by nature an 
inferior race, so that they might be con- 
sidered as a connecting link between ape 
and man. But what shall we say of Dar- 
win’s estimate of the Fuegian language? 
Here we can judge for ourselves, and | 
doubt whether, so far as its sound is con- 
cerned, any one would consider Fuegian 
as inferior to English. Giacomo Bove, 
when speaking of the Tagan dialect, says, 
* Le parole di quella sono dolci, piacevoli, 
piene di vocali.” And though he admits 
that some of the other dialects are harsh- 
er, yet that is very far as yet from the 
sound of clearing the throat. 

And even if the sound of their language 
was as guttural as some of the Swiss dia- 
lects, how shall we account for the wealth 
of their vocabulary? Every concept em- 
bodied in their language is the result of 
hard intellectual labor; and although here 
again excessive wealth may be an embar- 
rassment, yet there remains enough to 
prove a past that must have been very 
different from the present. 

The workman must at least have been 
as great as his work; and if the ruins of 

* Darwin, Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of 


H.M.’s Ships ** Adventure” and “ Beagie,’’ 1839, vol. 
lil, p. 226. 





Central America tell us of architects 
greater than any that country could pro- 
duce at present, the magnificent ruins in 
the dialects, whether of Fuegians, Mo- 
hawks, or Hottentots, tell us of mental 
builders whom no one could match at 
present. Even in their religious beliefs 
there are here and there rays of truth 


‘which could never have proceeded from 


the dark night of their actual supersti- 
tions. The Fuegians, according to Cap- 
tain FitzRoy, believe in a just God anda 
Great Spirit moving about in forests and 
mountains, They may believe in a great 
deal more, but people who believe in a 
Great Spirit in forests and mountains, and 
in a just God, are not on the lowest step of 
the ladder leading from earth to heaven. 

The Duke of Argyll, in examining the 
principal races that are commonly called 
savage, has pointed out that degraded 
races generally inhabit the extreme ends 
of continents or tracts of country almost 
unfit for human habitation, or again whole 
islands difficult of access except under 
exceptionally favorable conditions. He 
naturally concludes that they did not go 
there of their own free will, but that they 
represent conquered races, exiles, weak- 
lings, cowards, criminals, who saved noth- 
ing but their life in their flight before 
more vigorous conquerors, or in their ex- 
ile from countries that had thrown them 
off like poison. Instead of looking on 
the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego as 
children of the soil, autochthones, or the 
immediate descendants of the mythical 
proanthropoi, the duke points out that it 
is far more likely they may have come 
from the north; that their ancestors may 
have participated in the blessings of the 
soil and climate of Chili, Peru, Brazil, or 
Mexico, possibly in the early civilization 
of that part of the world; and that the 
wretchedness of the country into which 
they were driven fully accounts for their 
present degradation. Take away the 
wretchedness of their present home, edu- 
cate a baby, as Captain FitzRoy did, un- 
der the beneficent influences of an En- 
glish sky and of European civilization, 
and in one generation, as Mr. Darwin 
tells us, “his intellect was good, and his 
disposition nice.” 

It is quite fair that those who oppose 
this theory should call upon the duke to 
establish his view by the evidence of lan- 
guage. Ifthe Fuegians were the descend- 
ants of the same race which reached a 
high pitch of civilization in Peru, Mexico, 
or Central America, their language ought 
to show the irrefragable proof of such 
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descent. If it did, his position would be | special Eskimo Adam, we have no choice 
impregnable. Unfortunately the materi-| except to look upon him either as a with- 
als now at hand have not yet been suffi-;ering offshoot of the American mound- 
ciently examined to enable us to say either | builders, or as a weak descendant of Sibe- 
yes orno. Nor must we forget that lan-| rian nomads. . 
guage, when it is not fixed bya popular} In Africa, the most degraded races, the 
literature, is liable among nomadic tribes | Bushmen, are clearly a corruption of the 
to unlimited variation. The number of’ Hottentots, while it is well known that 
languages spoken * throughout the whole | some eminent ethnologists look upon the 
of North and South America has been| Hottentots as degraded emigrants from 
estimated to considerably exceed twelve | Egypt. How much higher the civilization 
hundred; and on the northern continent|of Africa stood in former ages, we know 
alone more than five hundred distinct Jan- | from the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, 
guages are said to be spoken, which ad-/ from the histories of Phoenicia, Carthage, 
mit of classification among seventy-five|and Numidia. If among the ruins of 
ethnical groups, each with essential lin-| these ancient centres of civilization we 
guistic distinctions, pointing to its own| now find tribes whom European travellers 
parent stock. Some of these languages | would call savage, we see again that in 
are merely well-marked dialects, with | the evolution of man retrogression is as 
fully developed vocabularies. Others | important an element as progression. 
have more recently acquired a dialectic! Even in Australasia, where we meet 
character in the breaking up and scatter-| with the most repulsive customs and the 
ing of dismembered tribes, and present a| most hopeless barbarism, the Duke of 
very limited range of vocabulary, suited} Argyll shows that, according to the prin- 
to the intellectual requirements of a small | ciples of evolution, the separation of the 
tribe or band of nomads. The prevailing | islands from the Asiatic continent would 
condition of life throughout the whole | date froma period anterior to the age of 
North American continent was peculiarly | man, and that here too man must be an 
favorable to the multiplication of such | immigrant, a degraded offshoot from that 
dialects and their growth into new lan-| branch of the human race which in China 
guages, owing to the constant breaking! or India has risen to some kind of civil- 
up and scattering of tribes, and the fre-| ized life. For further details the pages in 
quent adoption into their numbers of the | the last book of the Duke of Argyll, par- 
refugees from other fugitive broken tribes, | ticularly Chapter X., on the “ Degradation 
leading to an intermingling of vocabula-|of Man,” should be consulted. It must 
ries and fresh modifications of speech. | suffice here to quote his summing up: — 
It is to be hoped that the study of native 
American languages may before long re- 
ceive that attention which it so fully 
deserves. It must be taken up in good 
earnest, and with all the accuracy which 
we are accustomed to in a comparative 
study of Indo-European languages. All 
ethnological questions must for the pres- 
ent be kept in abeyance till the linguistic 
witness can be brought into court, and it We have thus seen that, wherever we 
would be extraordinary if the laurels that | seem to lay hold of primeval savages who 
can here be gained should fail to stimu-| are supposed to represent to us the un- 
late the ambition of some young scholar | changed image-of the primeval man, the 
in America. evidence of their having been autochtho- 
And as the Fuegians at Cape Horn, so, nous in the places where we now find them 
at the North Pole the Eskimos, however} is very weak, the proofs that they have 
low their present state of civilization, have | never changed are altogether wanting; 
been looked upon as immigrants from aj while geographical, physical, and linguis- 
centre of civilization located in a more tic considerations make it probable, 
temperate zone. The Eskimo leads Fi no more, that they originally came 
only life that is possible in his latitudes.|from more favored countries, that they 
Why he should have migrated there, un-| were driven in the struggle for life into 
less driven by force majeure, is impossible | inhospitable climates, and that in accom- 
to say. Unless we are willing to admit a modating themselves to the requirements 
‘of their new homes they gradually de- 
* D. Wilson, Pre-Aryan American Man, p. 4 | scended from a higher level of civilization, 


Instead of assuming these (savage) tribes to 
be the nearest living representatives of prime- 
val man, we should be more safe in assuming 
them to represent the widest departure from 
that earliest condition of our race which, on 
the theory of development, must of necessity 
have been associated at first with the most 
highly favorable conditions of external nature. 
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indicated by their language and religion, 
to that low level in which we find them 
now. Some of them have sunk so low 
that, like individual members of the no- 
blest families in Europe, they can no 
longer be reclaimed. Others, however, 
though shaken by sudden contact with the 
benefits and the dangers of a higher civ- 
ilization, may regain their former health 
and vigor, and, from having been retro- 
gressive savages, become once more pro- 
gressive in the great struggle for exist- 
ence. 

But if in the cases just mentioned we 
feel inclined to recognize the influence of 
degradation, and if we class such races as 
the Fuegians, the Eskimos, the Bushmen 
and Hottentots, the Papuans and brown 
Polynesians, as retrogressive savages, the 
question arises where we can hope to find 
specimens of the progressive savage, or 
rather of the natural man, who might 
teach us something of what man may 
have been before civilization completely 
changed him into an artificial being, for- 
getful of the essential purposes of life, and 
who feels at home no longer in fields and 
forests, on rivers or mountains, but only 
in that enchanted castle of custom and 
fashion which he has erected for himself 
out of the unmeaning fragments of former 
ages. 

My answer is that after we have col- 
lected the primitive tools and weapons 
which lie buried beneath the abodes of 
civilized man, our best chance of learning 
some of the secrets of primitive civiliza- 
tion is to study the sacred hymns and the 
ancient legends of India, the traditions 
embodied in the Homeric poems, and 
whatever has been preserved to us of the 
most ancient literature of the progressive 
races of the world, the Italic, Celtic Sla- 
vonic, and Teutonicraces. This of course 
applies to the Aryan race only. The Se- 
mitic races are represented to us in their 
progress from a nomadic to a more or 
less civilized life in the Old Testament, 
in the earliest ballads of the Arabs, and 
in passages scattered in the inscriptions 
of Assyrians, Babylonians, and Pheeni- 
cians. China too in its ancient literature 
allows us an insight into the age ofa 
nascent society, while Egypt discloses to 
us the most ancient of all civilizations, 
which can boast of a literature at a time 
when the very idea of writing was as yet 
unknown to all other nations. 

It is easy to say that all this is modern. 
In one sense no doubt it is. The Vedic 
literature, the most ancient of the whole 
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| Aryan race, presupposes a succession of 


| intellectual strata which no chronology 
|can measure. The language of the Veda 
|is a work of art which it must have taken 
generations to build up. Butis it reason- 
able to expect anything less modern in 
the history of the human race? And is 
there not a continuity in language and 
thought which allows us to see even in 
these literary remains, call them as mod- 
ern as you like, something of the first 
dawn of human life? French is a very 
modern language, but in chiex we still 
hear the Sanskrit svan,; in journal we 
recognize the old Vedic deity Dyaus. In 
the same way, we can go back from what 
is common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
to what was the common language of the 
Aryans before they broke up in different 
nationalities. In that common Aryan 
vocabulary, again, we can distinguish be- 
tween what is radical and primitive and 
what is formal and secondary. Thus we 
may go back beyond all so-called historical 
limits to a stage of primitive thought, 
represented by a small number of radical 
concepts, and a still smaller number of 
formal elements. And is not that enough? 
Is it not more historical and more trust- 
worthy, at all events, than all @ Sriori spec- 
ulations ? and have we not at least a right 
to demand this from our @ Priori friends, 
that, in running their tunnel from the 
other end, they should take care that when 
it emerges into the daylight of history it 
should meet the tunnel which comparative 
philology, mythology, and theology have 
carefully dug out on the opposite side 
through the solid rock of facts? It will 
never do for @ Priori theories to run coun- 
ter to a posteriori facts. It is a fact, for 
instance, proved by historical evidence, 
that fetichism represents a secondary 
stage in the growth of religion, and that it 
presupposes an earlier stage, in which 
the name and the concept of something 
divine, the predicate of every fetish, was 
formed. It would be fatal, therefore, to 
any system of a@ Priori reasoning if it 
placed fetichism before that phase in the 
development of human thought which is 
represented by the first formation of di- 
vine concepts. It would be a real hys- 
teron-proteron. 

Again, it is a fact, proved by historical 
evidence, that all the words of the Aryan 
languages are derived from definite roots, 
expressive of definite concepts. It would 
therefore be fatal, again, to any system of 
v prioré reasoning if it attempted to derive 
| words direct from more or less inarticulate 
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cries or imitations of cries, and not from | Savages, they say, do not read and write, 


that small number of roots which has been 
proved to supply all that is really wanted 
in explanation of all the facts of Aryan 
speech. 

Again, it is a fact, proved by historical 
evidence, that most of the ancient deities 
of the Aryan nations have names expres- 
sive of the great powers of nature, and it 
would be an insult to all historical schol- 
arship if our @ friort friends were to 
attempt to prove once more that the wor- 
ship of Zeus was derived from a general 
reverence felt for a gentleman of the name 
of Sky, or the belief in Eos from a senti- 
mental devotion excited by a young lady 
of the name of Dawn. I believe it will be 
admitted by all honest anthropologists 
that the philological identification of one 
single word, Dyaus in the Veda and Zeus 
in Homer, has done more for rectifying 
our ideas of the true course of ancient 
Aryan civilization than all the myths and 
customs of savages put together. 

There was a time when the students of 
Oriental literature were inclined to claim 
an extravagant antiquity for the books 
which they had rescued from oblivion. 
But that tendency has now been changed 
into the very opposite. There may be 
traces of it among Chinese, sometimes 
among Egyptian and Accadian scholars, 
but wherever we have to deal with a real 
literature, whether in India, Persia, or 
Palestine, scholars are far more anxious 
to point out what is modern than what is 
ancient, whether in the Veda, the Avesta, 
or the Old Testament. I certainly do not 
feel guilty of ever having claimed an ex- 
cessive antiquity for the Rig-Veda. From 
the very first, though I placed the whole 
of Vedic literature before Buddhism, say 
the sixth century B.c., and though, owing 
to the changes in language, style, and 
thought which are clearly perceptible in 
different parts of Vedic literature, owing 
also to certain astronomical dates, I ven- 
tured to place it between 1000 and 1500 
B.c., yet | have never concealed my im- 
pression that some portions of the Veda 
may turn out to be of far more recent 
origin.* 

But is not that sufficient? Is it not 
perfectly marvellous that so much that is 
really old, so much that carries us back 
‘more than three thousand years, should 
have been preserved tous at all? Why 
will people ask for what is impossible ? 





and yet they want to have trustworthy 
information from literary documents com- 
posed by those very savages who cannot 
read and write. Among the Aryan na- 


| tions, I do not believe in any written books 


before the sixth century B.c. In China, 
books may have been older, papyri are 
older in Egypt, and clay tablets in Baby- 
lon. But even when literature began, the 
very last that ancient people do is to write 
about themselves, about their manners and 
customs. What we know of the manners 
and customs of ancient people, when they 
were still passing through that phase 
which we call progressive savagery, comes 
to us from strangers only. As modern 
travellers give us full accounts of the life 
of savages who cannot speak and write for 
themselves, our only chance of learning 
something about our own ancestors, be- 
fore they began to write, would be from 
ancient travellers who were interested in 
these promising savages. Now it is a 
piece of excessive good luck that, with 
regard to one of the Aryan races, with re- 
gard to our own Teutonic ancestors, we 
possess such a book, written by a stranger 
who felt deeply interested in German sav- 
ages, and who has told us what they were, 
before they could write and tell us them- 
selves what they were. If we want to 
study the progressive savage, not as he 
ought te have been, according to a priori 
philosophy, nor as he might have been, 
according to what we see among Fuegians 
of the present day, but as he really was 
according to the best information that 
could be collected by the best of histo- 
rians, we must read and read again the 
“ Germania” of Tacitus. 

If history means the evidence of con- 
temporary eyewitnesses, I doubt whether 
history will ever enable us to see further 
into the natural transition of barbarism 
into civilization than in the * Germania” 
of Tacitus. To divide civilization from 
barbarism by a sharp line is of course 
impossible. There are remnants of bar- 
barism in the most advanced state of 
civilization, and there are sparks of civil- 
ization in the most distant ages of barbar- 
ism —at least of that healthy barbarism 
which is represented to us in the “ Ger- 
mania,” and of which we find but scanty 
fragments in the ancient literature of the 
civilizing nations of the world. 

Here we may see ourselves as we were 
not quite two thousand years ago. Here 
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Here we may study the natural man as he | 
really was, in some respects certainly a 


‘Savage, but a progressive savage, as we | 


know from his later history, and certainly | 
without one sign of that corruption and | 
decay which is so plainly visible in Hot- | 
tentots and Papuans. 

This book, the account of the site, the | 
manners, and the inhabitants of Germany, 
by Tacitus, has had various fates. To 
every German, to every member of the’ 
Teutonic.race, it has always been a kind 
of national charter, a picture of a golden 
age, adorned with all that is considered 
most perfect, pure, and noble in human 
nature; whereas French savants have 
often either ridiculed the work of Tacitus 
as a mere romance, or so interpreted his 
words as to turn the ancient Germans 
into real Hottentots. 

This controversy has been carried on 
during several centuries. M. Guizot, for 
instance, in his “ History of Civilization,” 
completely ignoring the distinction be- 
tween retrogressive and progressive sav- 
ages, tried to show that there was little to 
choose betweea the Germans of Tacitus 
and the Red Indians of the present day. 

This controversy became embittered by 
a curious circumstance. Whereas Taci- 
tus and other Roman writers spoke in 
glowing terms of the Teutonic races, their 
remarks on the Gauls, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of France, were not only far from 
complimentary, but happened to touch on 
points on which Frenchmen are particu- 
larly sensitive. Tertullian, who was a 
great admirer of the,Jews, is very wroth 
with Tacitus because he used very anti- 
Semitic language. He actually calls Taci- 
tus a “brawler, and the greatest teller of 
lies.”* The French do not differ much 
from that opinion, not so much because 
Tacitus spoke ill of the Jews, and likewise 
of the Celts of Gaul, as because he spoke 
so well of the Jaysans du Danube. The 
ancient classical writers dwell rather 
strongly on the unfavorable side of the 
Celtic character. It is well known how 
low an opinion Aristotle formed of Celtic 
morality. Strabo says that the Celts are 
simple, but proud and sensitive, fond of 
dress and ornaments. It is even hinted 
that they dyed their hair, and allowed 
their moustache to grow, so that it in- 
terfered with the comfort of eating and 
drinking.{ Strabo goes on to say that 





* Tertullian, Apolog. 16: “ rabula et mendaciorum 
loquacissimus.” _ . es : was 
Tt See Strabo, iv. 196; Plin. xviii. 12; Liv. xxxviii. | 
17. | 


they are not malicious, but reckless, 
changeable, fond of innovation, and never 
to be depended on. They are quick in 
their resolutions, but often inconsiderate, 
fond of war, brave, but intolerably con- 
ceited if victorious, and quite demoralized 
if defeated. Polybius confirms that their 
first onslaught is terrible, but both Caesar 
and Livy agree as to their want of steadi- 
ness and perseverance. Other Latin au- 
thors add that they are unmanageable and 
inclined to revolutions, and that, owing to 
continual factions, many are obliged to 
leave the country, and to try their fortunes 
as adventurers elsewhere. Still darker 
colors were added by others to this pic- 
ture of national depravity. The state of 
morality in Gaul was such that it was 
considered infamous for a father to be 
seen in company with his son before the 
latter had come of age. Atthe death of a 
nobleman his widow was, as a matter of 
course, subjected to a trial as to whether 
she had been the cause of her husband’s 
death. Strabo affirms that it was their 
custom to cut off the heads of their ene- 
mies after a battle, and to hang them on 
the heads of their horses, or nail them 
over theirdoors. While German scholars 
composed this mosaic out of all the stones 
that classical writers had ever thrown at 
the inhabitants of Gaul, French writers 
retaliated by either throwing discredit on 
Tacitus, the supposed encomiast of the 
Germans, or by showing that the account 
which Tacitus gives of the ancestors of 
the Teutonic race proves better than any- 
thing else that, at his time, the Germans 
had not yet emerged from a state of the 
grossest barbarism, and were incapable, 
therefore, as yet of vices which they main- 
tain are the outcome of a more advanced 
state of civilization. 

To my mind, apart from any national 
idiosyncrasies, the description which Taci- 
tus gives us of the Germans, as he had 
seen them, is perfectly unique and inval- 
uable as a picture of what I| should will- 
ingly call the life of progressive savages. 
What should we give if, besides the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, we had the ac- 
counts of travellers who had actually seen 
the ancient Rishis of India with their 
flocks and families, their priests and sac- 
rifices, their kings and battles? What 
should we give if, besides the Homeric 
poems, we had the work of an eye-witness 
who could describe to us the real Troy, 
and the real fight between Greece and 
Asia Minor? This is what Tacitus has 
done for Germany, and at a time when 
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the ancient religion was still living, when 
the simple laws of a primitive society 
were still observed, and when the epic 
poems of a later time were still being 
sung as ballads at the feasts of half-naked 
warriors. In ‘Tacitus, therefore, and not 
in the missionary accounts of Melanesian 
savages, should we study the truly primi- 
tive man, primitive in the only sense in 
which we shall ever know of primitive 
man, and primitive certainly in a far truer 
sense than Papuans or Fuegians are likely 
to be in the nineteenth century. I cannot 
understand how an historian like Guizot 
could have allowed himself to be so much 
misguided by national prejudice as*to 
speak of Tacitus as a kind of Montaigne 
or Rousseau, who, in a fit of disgust with 
his own country, drew a picture of Ger- 
many as a mere satireon Roman manners, 
or to call the “ Germania” “ the eloquent 
sulking of a patriotic philosopher who 
wishes to see virtue where he does not 
find the disgraceful effeminacy and the 
elegant depravity of an old society.” 
Surely the work of Tacitus cannot have 
been very fresh in the memory of the 
great French historian when he delivered 
this judgment. If Tacitus, like Rousseau 
or Voltaire, had intended to draw the pic- 
ture of an ideal barbarism, would he have 
mentioned the many vices of the German 


Utopia, the indolence of the Germans, 
their drunkenness, their cruelty to slaves, 
their passion for gambling, and their riot- 


ous revels? Besides, three-fourths of his 
book treat of subjects which have no bear- 
ing whatever on Roman society, nay, 
which are of so little interest to the gen- 
eral reader that I doubt whether many 
Romans would have taken the trouble to 
read them. The facts which came to the 
knowledge of Tacitus are so loosely strung 
together that his book looks more like a 
collection of memoranda than the compact 
and pointed pamphlet of a political sati- 
rist. We need only read the letters of 
Voltaire on England, or Montaiembert’s 
pamphlet, “De ? Angleterre,” in order to 
perceive the difference between a political 
Satire and an historical memoir. No doubt 
a man of the temper of Tacitus would 
naturally dwell with satisfaction on the 
bright side of the German character, and, 
while holding before the eyes of his own 
nation the picture of a brave and simple, 
religious and independent race, might 
naturally think of what Rome once had 
been, and was no longer. But thereis no 





more sarcasm or satire in his work than is | 
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ment of facts when addressed to ears no 
longer accustomed to the sound of unvar- 
nished truth. 

So little did M. Guizot perceive the 
unique character of the “ Germania” of 
Tacitus as an historical document of the 
earliest stage of society, that he amused 
himself with collecting from various books 
of travel a number of facts observed 
among the very lowest races in America 
and Africa, which, as he ‘thinks, form an 
exact parallel to the statements of Tacitus 
with regard to the good and bad qualities 
of the Germans. His parallel columns, 
which occupy nearly ten pages, are cer- 
tainly amusing, but they prove nothing, 
least of all that there was no difference 
between the healthy sons of Germany and 
the tattoed cannibals of New Zealand. If 
they prove anything, it is that there is one 
kind of barbarism through which every 
nation has to pass, the childhood and wild 
youth of a race, to be followed by the 
mature vigor of a nation’s manhood, and 
that there is another kind of barbarism 
which Jeads to nothing, but ends in mere 
brutality, shrinking from contact with 
higher civilization and succumbing when 
it attempts to imitate with monkeyish de- 
light the virtues and vices of a more 
advanced society. Why is it that the 
fresh breezes of European civilization 
proved fatal to the consumptive barbarism 
of the wretched inhabitants of Australia, 
while the strong constitution of the Ger- 
mans of Tacitus resisted even the poison- 
ous vapors of Roman life? When the 
results are so different, surely there must 
be a difference in the antecedents, and 
though M. Guizot is successful in showing 
that in some respects the ancient Ger- 
mans did the same things and said the 
same things as Ojibways and Papuans, he 
forgets in drawing his conclusion the old 
proverb, Si duo dicunt idem, non est idem. 

After these remarks it will perhaps 
seem less surprising that students of an- 
tiquity should decline to answer the point- 
blank question whether man began his 
life on earth asasavage. Every definition 
that has been attempted of a savage in 
general, has broken down as soon as it 
was confronted with facts. The only char- 
acteristic of the savage which remained, 
and was strong enough to withstand the 
sharpest cross-examination, was cannibal- 
ism. But I am not aware that even the 
most extreme believers in the primitive 
savage would insist on his having been 
necessarily a cannibal, a kind of human 


inseparable from a straightforward state- | Kronos, swallowing his own kith and kin. 
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Every attempt to place the savage who 


can xo longer be called civilized in the | 


place of the savage who can not yet be so 
called, could only end, as it has, in utter 
confusion of thought. 
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thought which I have pointed out myself 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and which 


| might easily be collected from the book 


Something, however, will be gained, or | 


at all events some kind of mutual under- 
standing will become possible, if in future 
discussions on the character of primitive 
man a careful distinction is made between 
the two kinds of savages, the progressive 
and the retrogressive. When that dis- 
tinction has once been grasped, the ques- 
tion whether man began as a savage has 
no longer anything perplexing about it. 
Man certainly began as a savage, but asa 
progressive savage. He certainly did not 
begin with an innate knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing tolead us to 
suppose that he was a being altogether 
foul and filthy, that when he grew up he 
invariably ill-treated his wife or wives, and 
that still later in iife he passed his time in 
eating his children. 

If we must need form theories or reason 
by analogy on the primitive state of man, 
let us go to the nearest cz-prés, such as the 
Vedic Hindus, or the Germans as de- 
scribed by Caesar and Tacitus, but not to 
Fuegians, who in time and probably in 
space also are the most widely removed 
from the primitive inhabitants of our 
globe. If we knew nothing of the manners 
and customs of the Saxons, when they first 
settled in these isles, should we imagine 
that they must have resembled the most 
depraved classes of modern English soci- 
ety? Let us but once see clearly that the 
Fuegian, whether as described by Darwin 
or by Parker Snow, is the most modern of 
human beings, and we shall pause before 
we seek in him the image of the first ances- 
tor of the human race. Wherever we look 
we can see the rise and fall of the human 
race, Wecan see it with our own eyes, 
if we look at the living representatives of 
some of our oldest and noblest families ; 
we can read it in history if we compare 
ancient India with modern India, ancient 
Greece with modern Greece. The idea 
that the Fuegian was salted and preserved 
for us during many thousands of years, so 
that we might study in him the original 
type of man, is nothing but a poetical sen- 
timent, unsupported alike by fact, analogy, 
and reason. 

I know full well that when I speak of 
the Germans of Tacitus or of the Aryans 
of the Veda as the cé-frés of primitive 
man, all the indications of modern, or at 
all events of secondary and tertiary 





of Tacitus, will be mustered against me. 
Must I quote the old saying again: Est 
quoddam prodire tenus, si non datur ul- 
tra? AJ\l I maintain is that these histori- 
cal documents bring us as near to the 
primitive man as historical documents can 
bring us; but that the nearest point with- 
in our reach is still very far from the 
cradle of the human race, no one has 
pointed out more often than myself. 

There is, however, plenty of work still 
to be done in slowly following up the 
course of human progress and tracing it 
back to its earliest stages, as far as liter- 
ary, monumental, and traditional docu- 
ments will allow us todoso. There are 
many intricate windings of that historical 
river to be explored, many riddles to be 
solved, many lessons to be learned. One 
thing only is quite certain — namely, that 
the private diary of the first man will 
never be discovered, least of all at Cape 
Horn. 

I have thus tried to show how untenable 
is the theory which would boldly identify 
the modern savage with primitive man, and 
how cautious we ought to be whenever we 
take even a few hints here and there from 
degraded tribes of the present day in 
order to fill out our imaginary picture of 
the earliest civilization of our race. Some 
lessons, and even important lessons, may 
be learned from savages, if only they are 
studied in a truly scholarlike spirit, as 
they have been, for instance, by Callaway 
and Codrington, by Waitz and Tylor. 
But if the interpretation of an Homeric 
custom or myth requires care, that of 
African or Polynesian customs or myths 
requires ten times greater care, and if a 
man shrinks from writing on the Veda be- 
cause he does not know Sankrit, he should 
tremble whenever he writes the names of 
Zulus, unless he has some idea of what 
Bantu grammar means. ~ 

In arguing so far, | have carefully kept 
to the historical point of view, though I 
am well aware that the principal traits in 
the imaginary picture of primitive man 
are generally taken from a very different 
source. We are so made that for every- 
thing that comes before us we have to 
postulate a cause and a beginning. We 
therefore postulate a cause and a begin- 
ningforman. The ethnologist is not con- 
cerned with the first cause of man, but he 
cannot resist the craving of his mind to 
know at least the beginning of man. 

Most ethnologists used to hold that, as 
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each individual begins as a child, mankind | 
also began as a child; and they imagined 
that a careful observation of the modern 
child would give them some idea of the 
character of the primeval child. Much 
ingenuity has been spent on this subject 
since the days of Voltaire, and many 
amusing books have been the result, till 
it was seen at last that the modern baby 
and the primeval baby have nothing in 
common but the name, not even a mother 
or a nurse. 

It was chiefly due to Darwin and to the 
new impulse which he gave to the theory 
of evolution that this line of argument was 
abandoned as hopeless. Darwin boldly 
asked the question:whose child the pri- 
meval human baby could have been, and he 
answered it by representing the human 
baby as the child of non-human parents. 
Admitting even the possibility of this 
transitio in aliud genus, which the most 
honest of Darwin’s followers strenuously 
deny, what should we gain by this for our 
purpose — namely, for knowing the prim- 
itive state of man, the earliest glimmer- 
ings of the human intellect? Our difficul- 
ties would remain exactly the same, only 
pushed back a little further. 

Disappointing as it may sound, the fact 
must be faced, nevertheless, that our rea- 
soning faculties, wonderful as they are, 
break down completely before all problems 
concerning the origin of things. Wemay 
imagine, we may believe, anything we like 
about the first man; we can know abso- 
lutely nothing. If we trace him back toa 
primeval cell, the primeval cell that could 
become a man is more mysterious by far 
than the man that was evolved from a 
cell. If we trace him back to a primeval 
pro-anthropos, the pro-anthropos is more 
unintelligible to us than even the prot- 
anthropos would be. If we trace back the 
whole solar system to a rotating nebula, 
that wonderful nebula which by evolution 
and revolution could become an inhabita- 
ble universe is, again, far more mysterious 
than the universe itself. 

The lesson that there are limits to our 
knowledge is an old lesson, but it has to 
be taught again and again. It was taught 
by Buddha, it was taught by Socrates, and 
it was taught for the last time in the most 
powerful manner by Kant. Philosophy 
has been called the knowledge of our 
knowledge ; it might be called more truly 
the knowledge of our ignorance, or, to 
adopt the more moderate language of 
Kant, the knowledge of the limits of our 
knowledge, 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Warings had been settled at Bor- 
dighera almost as Jong as Frances could 
remember. She had known no other way 
of living than that which could be carried 
on under the painted roofs in the Palazzo, 
nor any other domestic management than 
that of Domenico and Mariuccia. She 
herself had been brought up by the Jatter, 
who had taught her to knit stockings and 
to make lace of a coarse kind, and also 
how to spare and save, and watch every 
detail of the sfese, the weekly or daily ac- 
counts, with an anxious eye. Beyond 
this, Frances had received very little edu- 
cation; her father had taught her fitfully 
to read and write after a sort; and he had 
taught her to draw, for which she had a 
little faculty: that is to say she had made 
little sketches of all the points of view 
round about, which, if they were not very 
great in art, amused her, and made her 
feel that there was something she could 
do. Indeed, so far as doing went, she 
had a good deal of knowledge. She could 
mend very neatly, so neatly, that her darn 
or her patch was almost an ornament. 
She was indeed neat in everything, by in- 
stinct, without being taught. The conse- 
quence was that her life was very full of 
occupation, and her time never hung 
heavy on herhands. At eighteen, indeed, 
it may be doubted whether time ever does 
hang heavy on a girl’s hands. It is when 
ten years or so of additional life have 
passed over her head, bringing her no 
more important occupations than those 
which are pleasant and appropriate to 
early youth, that she begins to feel her 
disabilities; but fortunately, that is a 
period of existence with which at the 
present moment we have nothing to do. 

Her father, who was not fifty yet, had 
been a young man when he came to this 
strange seclusion. Why he should have 
chosen Bordighera, no one had taken the 
trouble to inquire. He came when it was 
a little town on the spur of the hill, with- 
out either hotels or tourists, or at least 
very few of these articles ; like many other 
little towns which are perched on little 
platforms among the olive woods all over 
that lovely country. The place had com- 
mended itself to him because it was so 
completely out of the way. And then it 
was very cheap, simple, and primitive. 
He was not, however, by any means a 
primitive-minded man; and when he took 
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Domenico and Mariuccia into his service, 
it was for a year or two an interest in his 
life to train them to everything that was 
the reverse of their own natural primitive 
ways. Mariuccia had a little native in- 
stinct for cookery such as is not unusual 
among the Latin races, and which her 
master trained into all the sophistications 
of a cordon bleu. And Domenico had 
that lively desire to serve his padrone 
“hand and foot,” as English servants say, 
and do everything for him, which comes 
natural to an amiable Italian eager to 
please. Both of them had been encour- 
aged and trained to carry out their inclina- 
tions. Mr. Waring was diffcult to please. 
He wanted attendance continually. He 
would not tolerate a speck of dust any- 
where, or any carelessness of service; but 
otherwise he was not a bad master. He 
left them many independencies, which 
suited them, and never objected to that 
appropriation to themselves of his house 
as theirs, and assertion of themselves as 
an important part of the family, which 
is the natural result of a long service. 
Frances grew up accordingly in franker 
intimacy with the honest couple than is 
usual in English households. There was 
nothing they would not have done for the 
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‘like society for Frances. Another asso- 
‘ciate was an old Indian officer, much 
battered by wounds, liver, and disappoint- 
ment, who, systematically neglected by 
the authorities (as he thought), and finding 
himself a nobody in the home to which he 
had looked forward for so many years, had 
retired in disgust, and built himself a lit- 
tle house, surrounded with palms, which 
reminded him of India, and full in the 
rays of the sun, which kept off his neu- 
ralgia. He, too, had a wife, whose con- 
stant correspondence with her numerous 
children occupied her mind and thoughts, 
and who liked Frances because she never 
tired of hearing stories of those absent 
sons and daughters. They saw a good 
deal of each other, these three resident 
families, and reminded each other from 
time to time that there was such a thing 
as society. 

In summer, they disappeared, some- 
times to places higher up among the hills; 
sometimes to Switzerland or the Tyrol; 
sometimes “home.” They all said home, 
though neither the Durants nor the Gaunts 
knew much of England, and though they 
could never say enough in disparagement 





of its gray skies and cold winds. but the 
Warings never went “home.” Frances, 


signorina, starve for her, scrape and pinch | who was entirely without knowledge or 
for her, die for her if need had been; and | associations with her native country, used 
in the mean time, while there was no need | the word from time to time because she 
for service more heroic, correct her and | heard Tasie Durant or Mrs. Gaunt do so; 


improve her mind, and set her faults be- 
fore her with simplicity. Her faults were 
small, it is true, but zealous love did not 
omit to find many out. 

Mr. Waring painted a little, and was 
disposed to call himself an artist; and he 


read a great deal, or was supposed to do | 


so, in the library, which formed one of 
the set of rooms, among the old books in 
vellum, which took a great deal of read- 
ing. A little old public library existing 
in another little town farther up among 
the hills, gave him an excuse, if it was not 
anything more, for a great deal of what he 
called work. There were some manu- 
scripts and a number of old editions laid 
up in this curious little hermitage of learn- 
ing, from which the few people who knew 
him believed he was going some day to 
compile or collate something of impor- 
tance. The people who knew him were 
very few. An old clergyman, who had 
been a colonial chaplain all his life, and 
now “took the service” in the bare little 
room which served as an English church, 
was the chief of his acquaintances. This 
gentleman had an old wife and a middle- 
aged daughter, who furnished something 





but her father never spoke of England, 
nor of any possible return, nor of any dis- 
trict in England as that to which he be- 
longed. It escaped him at times that he 
had seen something of society a dozen or 
fifteen years before this date; but other- 
wise, nothing was known about his past 
life. It was not a thing that was much 
discussed, for the intercourse in which he 
lived with his neighbors was not intimate, 
nor was there any particular reason why 
he should enter upon his own history ; but 
yet now and then it would be remarked 
by one or another that nobody knew any- 
thing of his antecedents. ‘“ What’s your 
county, Waring?” General Gaunt had 
once asked, and the other had answered 
with a languid smile, “I have no county,” 
without the least attempt toexplain. The 
old general, in spite of himself, had apol- 
ogized, he did not know why ; but still no 
information was given. And Waring did 
not look like a man who had no county. 
His thin, long figure had an aristocratic 
air. He knewabout horses and dogs and 
country-gentlemen sort of subjects. It 
was impossible that he should turn out to 
be a shopkeeper’s son, or a dourgeois of 
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any kind. However, as has been said, | 
the English residents did not give them- 
selves much trouble about the matter. | 
There was not enough of them to get up, 
a little parochial society, like that which | 
flourishes in so many English colonies, | 
gossiping with the best, and forging anew 
for themselves those chains of a small 
community which everybody pretends to 
hate. 

In the afternoon of the day on which 
the encounter recorded in the previous 
chapter had taken place, Frances sat in 
the loggia alone at her work. She was 
busy with her drawing —a very elaborate 
study of palm-trees, which she was mak- 
ing from a cluster of those trees which 
were visible from where she sat. A loggia 
is something more than a balcony; it is 
like a room with the outer wall or walls 
taken away. This one was as large as 
the big sa/one out of which it opened, and 
had therefore room for changes of position 
as the sun changed. Though it faced the 
west, there was always a shady corner at 
one end or the other. It was the favorite 
place in which Frances carried on all her 
occupations — where her father came to 
watch the sunset, where she had tea, with 
that instinct of English habit and tradi- 
tion which she possessed without know- 
ing how. Mr. Waring did not much care 
for her tea, except now and then in a fitful 
way; and Mariuccia thought it medicine. 
But it pleased Frances to have the little 
table set out with two or three old china 
cups which did not match, and a small 
silver teapot, which was one of the very 
few articles of value in the house. Very 
rarely, not once in a month, had she any 
occasion for these-cups; but yet, such an 
occasion did occur at long intervals ; and 
in the mean time, with a pleasure not 
much less infantine, but much more wist- 
ful than that with which she had played 
at having a tea-party seven or eight years 
before, she set out her little table now. 

She was seated with her drawing mate- 
rials on one table and the tea on another, 
in the stillness of the afternoon, looking 
out upon the mountains and the sea. 
No; she was doing nothing of the sort. 
She was looking with all her might at the | 
clump of palm-trees within the garden of | 
sthe villa, which lay low down at her feet 
between her and the sunset. She was | 
not indifferent to the sunset. She had an | 
admiration which even the humblest art- | 
training quickens, for the long range of 
coast, with its innumerable ridges running | 
down from the sky to the sea, in every | 
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and precipice: and for the amazing blue 
of the water, with its ribbon-edge of paler 
colors, and the deep royal purple of the 
broad surface, and the white sails thrown 
up against it, and the white foam that 
turned up the edges of every little wave. 
But in the mean time she was not think- 
ing of them, nor of the infinitely varied 
lines of the mountains, or the specks of 
towns, each with its campanile shining in 
the sun, which gave character to all; but 
of the palms on which her attention was 
fixed, and which, however beautiful they 
sound, or even look, are apt to get very 
spiky in a drawing, and so often will not 
**come” at all. She was full of fervor in 
her work, which had got to such a pitch 
of impossibility, that her lips were dry 
and wide apart from the strain of excite- 
ment with which she struggled with her 
subject, when the bell tinkled where it 
hung outside upon the stairs, sending a 
little jar through all the Palazzo, where 
bells were very uncommon ; and presently 
Tasie Durant, pushing open the door of 
the salone, with a breathless little Pes- 
messa@ Came out upon the loggia in her 
usual state of haste, and with half-a-dozen 
small books tumbling out of her hand. 

“ Never mind, dear; they are only books 
for the Sunday school. Don’t you know 
we had twelve last Sunday? Twelve! 
think! when I have thought it quite large 
and extensive to have five. I never was 
more pleased. I am getting up a little 
library for them like they have at home. 
It is so nice to have everything like they 


| have at home. ” 


“Like what?” said Frances, though 
she had no education. 

“Like they have —well, if you are so 
particular, the same as they have at home. 
There were three of one family — think! 
Not little nobodies, but ladies and gentle- 
men. It is so nice of people not just poor 
people, people of education, to send their 
children to the Sunday school.” 

“ New people?” said Frances. 

“Yes; tourists, 1 suppose. You all 
scoff at the tourists; but I think it is very 
good for the place, and so pleasant for us 
to see a new face from time totime. Why 
should they all goto Mentone? Mentone 
is so towny, quite a big place. And papa 
says that in his time Nice was everything, 
and that nobody had ever heard of Men- 
tone.” 

“Who are the new people, Tasie?” 
Frances asked. 

* They are a large family — that is all I 
know; not likely to settle, more’s the pity 


variety of gnarled edge and gentle slope;—oh no. Quite well people, not even a 
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delicate child,” said Miss Durant regret- 
fully ; “and such a nice domestic family, 
always walking about together. Father 
and mother and governess and six chil- 
dren. They must be very well off, too, or 
they could not travel like that, such a lot 
of them, and nurses — and I think I heard, 
a courier too.” This, Miss Durant said 
in a tone of some emotion; for the place, 
as has been said, was just beginning to be 
known, and the people who came as yet 
were but pioneers. 

“T have seen them. I wonder who they 
are. My father—” said Frances; and 
then stopped and held her head on one 
side, to contemplate the effect of the last 
touches on her drawing; but this was in 
reality because it suddenly occurred to 
her that to publish her father’s acquaint- 
ance with the stranger might be unwise. 

“Your father?” said Tasie. “Did he 
take any notice of them? I thought he 
never took any notice of tourists. Haven’t 
you done those palms yet? What a long 
time you are taking over them! Do you 
think you have got the color quite right 
on those stems? Nothing is so difficult 
to do as palms, though they look so easy: 
except olives; olives are impossible. But 
what were you going to say about your 
father? Papa says he has not seen Mr. 
Waring for ages. When will you come 
up to see us?” 

“It was only last Saturday, Tasie.” 

“Week,” said Tasie. “O yes; I as- 
sure you; for I put it down in my diary: 
Saturday week. You can’t quite tell how 
time goes, when you don’t come to church. 
Without Sunday, all the days are alike. 
I wondered that you were not at church 
last Sunday, Frances, and so did mam- 
ma.” 

“Why was it? Iforget. I hadahead- 
ache, I think. I never like to stay away. 
But I went to church here in the village 
instead.” 

*“O Frances! I wonder your papa lets 
you dothat. It is much better when you 
have a headache to stay at home. I am 
sure I don’t want to be intolerant, but 
what good can it do you going there? 
You can’t understand a word.” 

“Yes, indeed I do, many words. Ma- 
riuccia has shown me all the places; and 
it is good to see the people all saying their 
prayers. They are a great deal more in 
earnest than the people down at the Ma- 
rina, where it would be just as natural to 
dance as to pray.” 

“Ah, dance!” said Tasie, with a little 
sigh. ‘ You know there is never anything 
of that kind here. I suppose you never 
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was at a dance in your life —unless it 
is in summer, when you go away?” 

“T have never been at a dance in my 
life. I have seen a ballet, that is all.” 

“O Frances, please don’t talk of any- 
thing so wicked. A ballet! that is very 
different from nice people dancing — from 
dancing one’s own self with a nice part- 
ner. However, as we never do dance 
here, I can’t see why you should say that 
about our church, It is a pity, to be 
sure, that we have no right church; but 
it is a lovely room, and quite suitable. If 
you would only practise the harmonium a 
little, so as to take the music when I am 
away. I never can afford to have a head- 
ache on Sunday,” Miss Durant added in 
an injured tone. 

“But Tasie, how could I take the har- 
monium, when I don’t even know how to 
play?” 

“T have offered to teach you, till I am 
tired, Frances. I wonder what your papa 
thinks, if he calls it reasonable to leave 
you without any accomplishments? You 
can draw a little, itis true; but you can’t 
bring out your sketches in the drawing- 
room of an evening, to amuse people; and 
you can always play 

“When you caz play.” 

“Yes, of course that is what I mean; 
when you can play. It has quite vexed 
me often to think how little trouble is 
taken about you; for you can’t always be 
young, so young as you are now. And 
suppose some time you should have to go 
home —- to your friends, you know?” 

Frances raised her head from her draw- 
ing and looked her companion in the face. 
“]T don’t think we have any — friends,” 
she said. 

“O my dear, that must be nonsense,” 
cried Tasie. “I confess I have never 
heard your papa talk of any. He never 
says ‘my brother,’ or ‘my sister,’ or 
‘my brother-in-law,’ as other people do; 
but then he is such a very quiet man; and 
you must have somebody —cousins at 
least; you must have cousins; nobody is 
without somebody,” Miss Durant said. 

“Well, I suppose we must have cous-. 
ins,” said Frances. “I had not thought 
of it. But I don’t see that it matters 
much; for if my cousins are surprised 
that I can’t play, it will not hurt them; 
they can’t be considered responsible for 
me, you know.” 

Tasie looked at her with the look of 
one who would say much if she could — 
wistfully and kindly, yet with something 
of the air of mingled importance and re- 
luctance with which the bearer of ill news 
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hesitates before opening his budget. She 
had indeed no actual ill news to tell, only 
the burden of that fact of which everybody 
felt Frances should be warned — that her 
father was looking more delicate than 
ever, and that his “friends” ought to 
know. She would have liked to speak, 
and yet she had not courage to do so. 
The girl’s calm consent that probably she 
must have cousins was too much for any 
one’s patience. She never seemed to 
think that one day she might have to be 
dependent on these cousins; she never 
seemed to think But after all, it was 
Mr. Waring’s fault. It was not poor 
Frances that was to blame. 

“You know how often I have said to 
you that you ought to play, you ought to 
be able to play. Supposing you have not 
any gift for it, still you might be able to 
do a little. You could so easily get an 
old piano, and I should like to teach you. 
It would not be a task at all. I should 
like it. I do so wish you would begin. 
Drawing and languages depend a great 
deal upon your own taste and upon your 
opportunities; but every lady ought to 
play.” 

Tasie (or Anastasia; but that name was 
too long for anybody’s patience) was a 
great deal older than Frances; so much 
older as to justify the hyperbole that she 
might be her mother; but of this fact she 
herself was not aware. It may seem ab- 
surd to say so, but yet it was true. She 
knew, of course, how old she was, and 
how young Frances was; but her facul- 
ties were of the kind which do not per- 
ceive differences. Tasie herself was just 
as she had been at Frances’s age —the 
girl at home, the young lady of the house. 
She had the same sort of occupations — 
to arrange the flowers; to play the harmo- 
nium in the little colonial chapel; to look 
after the little exotic Sunday school; to 
take care of papa’s surplice; to play a 
little in the evenings when they “had 
people with them;” to do fancy work, and 
look out for such amusements as were 
going. It would be cruel to say how long 
this condition of young iadyhood had last- 
ed, especially as Tasie was a very good 
girl, kind and friendly and sisiasnaieaaiatie 
and thinking no evil. 

-Some women chafe at the condition 
which keeps them still girls when they 
are no longer girls; but Miss Durant had 
never taken it into her consideration. She| 








into her own position. It was her posi- 
tion, and therefore the best position which 
any girl could have. She had the satis- 
faction of being of the greatest use to her 
parents, which is the thing of ail others 
which a good child would naturally de- 
sire. She talked to Frances without any 
notion of an immeasurable distance be- 
tween them, from the same level, though 
with a feeling that the girl, by reason of 
having had no mother, poor thing, was 
lamentably backward in many ways, and 
sadly blind, though that was natural, to 
the hazard of her own position. What 
would become of her if Mr. Waring died? 
Tasie would sometimes grow quite anx- 
ious about this, declaring that she could 
not sleep for thinking of it. If there were 
relations —as of course there must be — 
she felt that they would think Frances 
sadly deficient. To teach her to play was 
the only practical way in which she could 
show her desire to benefit the girl, who, 
she thought, might accept the suggestion 
from a girl like herself, when she might 
not have done so from a more authorita- 
tive voice. 

Frances on her part accepted the sug- 
gestion with placidity, and replied that 
she would think of it, and ask her father; 
and perhaps if she had time—— _ But 
she did not really at all intend to learn 
music of Tasie. She had no desire to 
know just as much as Tasie did, whose 
accomplishments, as well as her age and 
her condition altogether, were quite evi- 
dent and clear to the young creature, whose 
eyes possessed the unbiased and distinct 
vision of youth. She appraised Miss Du- 
rant exactly at her real value, as the young 
so constantly do, even when they are quite 
submissive to the little conventional fa- 
bles of life, and never think of asserting 
their superior knowledge; but the conver- 
sation was suggestive, and beguiled her 
mind into many new channels of thought. 
The cousins unknown, should she ever 
be brought into intercourse with them, 
and enter perhaps a kind of other world 
through their means; would they think it 
strange that she knew so little, and could 
not play the piano? Who were they? 
These thoughts circled vaguely in her 
mind through all Tasie’s talk, and kept 
flitting out and in of her brain, even when 
she removed to the tea-table and poured 
out some tea. Tasie always admired the 
cups. She cried: “This is a new one, 


had a little more of the housekeeping to Frances. Oh, how lucky you are! What 


do, since mamma had become so delicate; 
and she had a great deal to fill up her 
time, and no leisure to think or inquire 


pretty bits you have. picked up!” with 
all the ardor of a collector. And then 
she began to talk of the old Savona pots, 
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which were to be had so cheap, quite 
cheap, but which she heard at home were 
so much thought of. 

Frances did not pay much attention to 
the discourse about the Savona pots; she 
went on with her thoughts about the cous- 
ins, and when Miss Durant went away, 
gave herself up entirely to those specula- 
tions. What sort of people would they 
be? Where would they live? And then 
there recurred to her mind the meeting of 
the morning, and what the stranger said 
who knew her father. It was almost the 
first time she had ever seen him meet any 
one whom he knew, except the acquaint- 
ances of recent times, with whom she had 
made acquaintance, as he did. But the 
stranger of the morning evidently knew 
about him in a period unknown to Frances. 
She had made a slight and cautious at- 
tempt to find out something about him at 
breakfast, but it had not been successful. 
She wondered whether she would have 
courage to ask her father now in so many 
words who he was and what he meant. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS.* 

IT is a strange irony of fate which has 
made the English — dubbed by the first 
Napoleon a nation of shopkeepers — the 
heirs of the haughty, fastidious, chivalric 
Hospitallers; and, stranger still, that the 
last link in the chain of circumstances 
which led to this unlooked-for result, was 
forged by the high-handed enterprise of 
the great Corsican himself. Neverthe- 
less, it is unquestionably true that we are 
indebted in no small degree to the reli- 
gious fanaticism which tempered the stern 
savagery of the Middle Ages for the pos- 
session of our great Mediterranean ar- 
senal. The history of the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem is the 
history of one of our most valuable depen- 
dencies. Many years ago General Porter 
contributed to our literature the best and 
most readable summary of the deeds of 
the order in a book of which he has now 
published an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion, with, we may hope, a prospect of a 
wider popularity in this age of extended 
reading. The subject, indeed, sparkles 
with many facets of interest. The medi- 
cal man finds light thrown upon the early 


* History of the Knights of Malta; or, the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. 
General Royal Engineers. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Revised edition. London: 
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history of hospitals; the soldier reads 
with the same enthusiasm which Walter 
Scott gratefully records in reference to 
his early studies of the Abbé Vertot, the 
animated narrative of the sieges of Rhodes 
and Malta, the greatest leaguers of their 
respective epochs ; and the politician is 
interested in a constitution alien to any 
other in the world’s history —the auto- 
cratic authority of a military chieftain, 
tempered by democratic equality of the 
convent. Yet, after all, it is to the scene 
of the zenith of their glory and the decay 
of their spirit, that the English student of 
the history of the Knights Hospitallers 
will ever turn; so that they are in our 
minds, as in popular parlance, less cheva- 
liers of Jerusalem or of Rhodes than 
knights of Malta. It is a slight indica- 
tion of this substitution of the genius loci 
for the esprit de corps, that General Porter 
in his earlier pages appears to surrender 
a point which, toa genuine old miles Hi- 
erosolymitanus, would have been dearer 
than his own genealogical proofs, describ- 
ing the dedication of the original chef /ieu 
of the order at Jerusalem as having been 
to St. John the Almoner, against which 
degradation of the convent of the illustri- 
ous Precursor the learned Paciaude, in the 
work which he dedicated under Grand 
Master Pinto to Pope Benedict XIV. 
(in 1755), protests in lengthy and ener- 
getic sentences, striving to show that it 
was a fallacy, hatched by the envy of the 
Greeks. Clearly, if the Almoner appears 
to nineteenth-century acumen the proper 
patron for an order of Hospitallers, it 
was not long before he was altogether 
disowned by the fraternity, and the Bap- 
tist invested with the tradition of their 
earliest consecration. In St. John’s 
Church at Valetta, in addition to the fa- 
mous gift of Bajazet, the hand of the 
Baptist, — captured by the Turks at Con- 
stantinople, whither it had been conveyed 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, after he 
had bribed a deacon to steal it from An- 
tioch,—other relics hardly less sacred 
were deposited, of which Paciaude gives 
representations. The grand possession, 
the actual ministrant of the baptism of the 
Saviour, in a case richly jewelled, was 
seized by Buonaparte, who, transferring 


|to his own finger the gem which sparkled 


on the dead hand, desired the case to be 
taken on board the “Orient,” and care- 


| lessly observed to Hompesch, “ You may 
| keep the carrion,” which he did, and hand- 
$ OF r of | ed the relic over to the emperor Paul at St. 
By Wintworth Porter, Major | . ° 

| Petersburg, where it still shares the rev- 


| erence of devout visitants, with another 
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famous relic from Malta — the zcon of our 
Lady of Philermos — to which, in the true 
spirit of modern ultramontanism, the 
papal Order of St. John seem to pay their 
principal regard, to the neglect of their 
once venerated patron saint. 

It is no wonder that the Order of St. 
John have to us mainly a national inter- 
est as the possessors of Malta. Had 
they settled at Genoa, where the merchant 
princes were most anxious to attract them 
— where, indeed, was established one of 
the most flourishing commanderies, and 
where, in a chapel of the cathedral from 
which the female sex (as sisters of Hero- 
dias’s daughter) are rigidly excluded, you 
may see the Byzantine casket which once 
held the ashes of the Precursor; or had 
they remained at Syracuse, where they 
repaired for a while after the taking of 
Rhodes, and sculptured Grand Master 
d’Amboise’s arms on the wall of the pa- 
Jazzo now used as a museum, — few would 
have cared about them, except an anti- 
quarian or two; but even the most prosaic 
passenger by the Peninsular and Oriental 
line, cannot resist an inquiry as to the 
builders of the stately city, at the foot 
of whose stupendous ramparts his vessel 
is anchored; while politicians and eth- 
nologists, in the pursuit of their respec- 
tive hobbies, constantly come across the 
legends of the soldier monks, to whose 
halls, docks, and fortresses we have suc- 
ceeded. A few words on the former topic, 
the city of Valetta, may not be out of 
place. As seen from the deck of an east- 
ward-bound steamer, it is the modern 
town which faces the anchorage — for the 
P. and O. ships go into the Marsamu- 
scetto harbor; and in the days of the great 
siege, the ridge of high ground on which 
the present city, built by the contributions 
of all Christendom in obedience to the 
bull of Pope Pius IV., stands, was a rocky 
peninsula with a solitary fort at the ex- 
treme end, the harbor’s mouth, the fort 
being named St. Elmo after the patron of 
mariners — and not only the scene of in- 
calculable bravery and self-sacrifice during 
the siege, but interesting as the spot to 
which Abercromby, while it was still in 
the hands of the French, with a pre- 
science of its future, desired his body to 
be transported when he fell in the hour of 
victory. The town which the Turks aimed | 
at destroying stood upon the two central | 
promontories of the opposite side of the | 
“grand harbor,” flanked by the French | 
creek on the landward, and the bay below | 
the Naval Hospital at Bighi, on the sea- | 
ward side; while between the peninsulas , 





lies the dockyard creek, at that time con- 
taining the slips on which the galleys 
were laid up, protected by a strong chain 
drawn across the mouth of the bay be- 
tween the Castles of St. Angelo and St. 
Michael. The Turks, after the fall of St. 
Elmo, brought their fleet into the Marsa- 
muscetto harbor, and drawing some ships 
across the promontory at the landward 
end, below Floriana, launched them on 
the upper bay of the “grand harbor,” and 
thus completely invested the two strong- 
holds of the order by sea; while from 
Corradino, Zabbar, Bighi, Ricasoli, and 
the lower St. Elmo, they raked the fortifi- 
cations from the land by a nearly complete 
circle of batteries. The traveller, viewing 
the scene of the conflict from the height 
above (the upper Barracca), and reading 
that the Turkish army numbered forty 
thousand, might well wonder that they 
did not, to quote Hushai the Archite (2 
Samuel xvii. 13) “ bring ropes to that city 
and draw it into the water, until there be 
not one small stone found there.” And 
so, indeed, in spite of the most heroic en- 
durance and bravery on the part of the 
knights, they wouid have done, but for the 
ineradicable sloth and indiscipline of an 
Oriental force. They neglected to seize, 
as they could at first readily have done, 
Citta Vecchia, the capital of the island, a 
few miles inland; from whence a small 
garrison constantly harassed their rear by 
unexpected attacks, one of which at least 
saved the besieged by creating a diversion 
at the very moment when their storming 
party were on the point of success, having 
planted their horsetai) standards on the 
summit of the walls. One of the most 
graphic and interesting, although little 
known, narratives of the events of the 
great siege, was printed at Perugia in 
1567, by F. John Anthony Viperan, who 
had served in the garrison of the capital. 
His chronicle gives us to understand how 
imperfectly, in spite of the cordon of 
troops and batteries, the Moslem block- 
aded the town. Reinforcements found 
their way to St. Angelo through the Turk- 
ish lines; and even within a few weeks 
of the termination of the siege, an emis- 
sary, sent by the viceroy of Sicily to 
report upon the state of affairs in Malta, 
traversed the enemy’s intrenchments, be- 
tween dawn and sunrise, with a small 
escort, and without a challenge from a 
sentinel or an interruption from a patrol. 
Indeed, but for the jealousies which sun- 
dered the councils of Christendom, a 
more frightful calamity than that which 
actually ‘befell the besiegers might have 
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been their portion. The viceroy of Sicily, 
hampered by the prudent and grudging 
instructions of his master, the cold, cal- 
culating Philip, only sent assistance at the 
eleventh hour, and then to the least ex- 
tent compatible with his own credit and 
the security of the force detached. Again 
the Turkish generals by land and sea 
blundered, scuttled to their ships, squab- 
bled, and disembarked their army to re- 
ceive a more crushing defeat, and Malta 
was saved. 

General Porter’s account of this pro- 
tracted conflict is one of the best exam- 
ples yet afforded of the way in which 
military history ought to be written. 
Without technical pedantry, and equally 
without that loose exaggeration of word- 
painting which passes muster in the pres- 
ent age for picturesque narrative, he sets 
before his reader the whole detail of the 
scene, as from day to day increasingly 
desperate efforts of attack and defence 
were made by either side. The gigantic 
artillery of the besiegers pounded with 
huge missiles the friable stone of which 
the ramparts were composed until the 
wall was reduced to a mere mound of 
crumbled dust, up which the Turkish 
levies were driven sword in hand by their 
officers and janissaries to be hewn down 
in heaps by the well-armed and spirited 
handful of defenders. The mines and 
the countermines, with the subterranean 
combats to which they gave occasion — 
the encounters in the water, where the 
swimmers of Dragut strove to break the 
chain which barred the port, or to destroy 
the palisade which fenced the shore of 
Isolu point —the Greek fire and blazing 
hoops which were tossed to and fro by 
the combatants, —all are placed vividly 
before us, and combine to make a picture 
unequalled in the annals of war. Wecan- 
not refrain from expressing a hope that 
this chapter at least may find a place in 
the collections of English classics now so 
much in vogue for educational purposes, 
both as an example of the decaying art of 
the historical chronicler, and as a truthful 
description of a great event in the world’s 
history. 

One conspicuous feature of this mem- 
orable struggle is the attitude of the native 
population. Arab as they clearly are by 
origin, they did not then, nor do they now, 
display the slightest inclination to sup- 
port or amalgamate with any Mohamme- 
dan race. Their Catholicism is not only 
of a strict type, but seems thoroughly to 
have interpenetrated their national clar- 
acter. A recommendation which appeared 
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in the Zimes last year, that the future 
gendarmerte of Egypt might be composed 
of Maltese, is a suggestion which may 
very possibly be reverted to; for it is 
founded upon their peculiar qualifications 
as a race with an Eastern language and 
Western sympathies. The knights also 
gave them credit for being good soldiers 
if well led, —a character which General 
Porter, from personal observation, and 
from the annals of the French siege, con- 
siders them to have maintained. The 
history of the French occupation is full of 
interest, and throws light upon more than 
one vexed question of Maltese govern- 
ment. The rule of the grand masters, 
ever oppressive to the natives, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century had become 
positively odious. Instead of being the 
channel through which a large sum of for- 
eign money was distributed through the 
island, the order, after the confiscation of 
their European property, had been obliged 
to resort to all manner of devices to exact 
from the Maltese the means of maintain- 
ing their various public establishments. 
A significant indication of the shifts to 
which they were driven may be seen in 
the public museum at Valetta, where a 
large collection of matrices and dies for 
coins are preserved — all belonging to the 
three last grand masters; who, by issuing 
new silver coins, and calling in the old, de- 
based the circulating medium, and utilized 
much of the plate belonging to the gov- 
ment, the Langues, and the religious 
foundations. The smouldering discontent 
was fostered in masonic lodges, just as 
the late intrigues in Egypt caused many 
initiations into French and Italian Free- 
masonry inthat country. When at length 
the first consul appeared before Valetta, 
Hompesch, the grand master, found him- 
self deserted and betrayed : as his apolo- 
gist justly says, De Lisle Adam lost 
Rhodes in fair fight, but Hompesch lost 
Malta without the opportunity of striking 
a blow in its defence. When Napoleon 
entered the gigantic lines, ramparts, and 
ditches hewn by the labor and cemented 
with the blood of thousands of Moham- 
medan captives, he turned to his lieuten- 
ant with the remark, “ It was well we had 
somebody to hand us the keys of such a 
stronghold.” He is reported to have con- 
templated a palace at Bighi, from whence 
he should rule the Eastern and Western 
empires which he intended to form; but 
fate called him to pursue his destiny, and 
to be bafiled by the “ dauntless seaman,” 
Sir Sidney Smith, on the spot where the 
order he had plundered had once suc- 
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cumbed to the Saracen. A contemporary 
account of the proceedings of the French 
gives a strong idea of their appetite for 
spoil: not only were the more precious 
metals confiscated wherever they were 
found, but even statues of bronze were 
haled from their pedestals and taken on 
board the fleet. Some of these valuables 
were retaken by the English, and either 
restored to the island or disposed of to 
prize agents; but the chief part were sunk 
in Aboukir Bay. At length the patriotic 
irritation of the Maltese, who saw too late 
how grossly they had been deceived by 
intriguing agitators, came toa climax on 
an attempt to rifle the cathedral at Citta 
Vecchia. and an outbreak ensued, so gen- 
eral and formidable as to confine the 
French to the fortifications of Valetta, 
where the natives, with only intermittent 
assistance from England, reinforced by 
some Portuguese ships and Neapolitan 
regiments, blockaded them for more than 
two years, made;several daring attempts 
to surprise the garrison, and finally com- 
pelled them to surrender. By the Treaty 
of Amiens it was proposed to revive the 
Order of St. John as possessors of the 
island; but the natives strongly opposed 
such a project, and in 1814 they succeeded 
in the accomplishment of their wish to 
have their country handed over to Great 
Britain as one of her dependencies. 

At that time the chief rival of Great 
Britain as a claimant of Malta was Rus- 
sia. It is now Italy and France who cast 
longing eyes upon it as a post of vantage, 
and do their best to intrigue with every 
discontented party there. That there are 
such, is, unfortunately, not to be denied ; 
although the natives in the main fully 
recognize the many advantages they pos- 
sess under the rule of Great Britain, and 
appreciate the ample liberty they enjoy in 
religion and usages. But the laboring 
population are too numerous for the soil; 
and in spite of the most untiring industry, 
and of an enterprise which competes in 
the vegetable markets of Europe with 
much larger and more fertile lands, they 
are constantly hovering on the brink of 
famine, to which a season of drought, or 
an invasion of refugees from some scene 
of disturbance in the East, may at any 
moment unexpectedly consignthem. Emi- 
gration has been suggested as a remedy, 
and is so far resorted to, that at every 
seaport on the adjacent coasts of Africa 
and Asia, a large Maltese population is 
engaged in those petty industries for 
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beloved island; and too frequently their 
want of harmony with the Mussulman 
population around them is the cause at 
any political crisis of their suffering out- 
rage or expulsion. Those who have ever 
visited that singular subterranean town, 
the Manderaggio in Valetta, originally 
scooped out to form a dry dock in the time 
of the knights, and now crammed with 
alleys to which the wynds of the Cowgate 
would be considered spacious, must won- 
der that the inhabitants are so healthy and 
contented. It was this phenomenon, by 
the by, which inspired one of Mr. Plim- 
soll’s most characteristic effusions —a 
pamphlet in which, in the spirit of the old 
popular dictum that Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of Goodwin Sands, he pro- 
mulgated the assertion that the “ bread 
tax,” or import duty upon corn in Malta 
was the cause of these underground dwell- 
ings, and charged upon the English gov- 
ernment the evil of this state of things. 
This is a fair specimen of the mischievous 
consequence of hasty and ill-grounded as- 
sumptions. The corn duty in Malta is 
one of the oldest taxes in existence there, 
and its abolition has often been advocated 
by the English governors, but always 
vetoed by the representatives of the peo- 
ple themselves; while the reason which 
induces the boatmen and porters of Va- 
letta to herd in the Manderaggio is the 
necessity of living near their work, oblig- 
ing them to be content with such accom- 
modation as can be found in a walled 
town incapable of extension. It has been 
suggested that a better remedy than emi- 
gration would be found in the increase of 
the Maltese contingent cf the British 
army. If, instead of a few hundred artil- 
lerymen, we had a strong native brigade 
constantly on foreign service in our tropi- 
cal stations, we should gain by the supe- 
rior adaptation of the men to conditions 
which are detrimental to the health of 
English soldiers; while the congestion of 
the labor market in the island would be 
relieved, and the soldiers themselves would 
return with habits of discipline and en- 
larged views, which would be beneficial 
to the general community. This scheme 
would likewise furnish a mode of getting 
at a class who are at present by no means 
a source of pride or strength either to 
the local or imperial government — the 
educated young men of the middle rank 
of life, equivalent to our clerks and shop 





assistants. Of these a large number every 
year leave the public-seminaries qualified 
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all cherish an idea of returning to their | sions are terribly overstocked in the island. 
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They feel themselves superior to mere 
handicraft and to trade, even were an 
opening to present itself ; and they simply 
become loafers on the pavements and in 
the cafés of Valetta, from which, after a 
while, they cannot make up their minds 
to tear themselves, even when offered 
positions in the service of the English 
government abroad. Quite recently two 
young men of considerable promise in 
their profession accepted posts under the 
English government in foreign parts, and 
both, before the period for starting arrived, 
threw up their appointments. 

lf, however, it became the custom for 
their social superiors to take a term of 
foreign service, they would fall into the 
same habitude, and gradually be brought 
to look forward to such an incident as 
their natural career, instead of vegetating 
in aconfined circle, exposed to the fasci- 
nations of intriguing emissaries of foreign 
powers, or restless agitators of patriotic 
‘complexion. Malta is peculiarly liable to 
become the refuge of certain British sub- 
jects, who, having “left their country for 
their country’s good,” endeavor to do as 
much mischief as possible in their Adul- 
lam, and employ the press in propounding 
the wildest theories or ventilating the pet- 
tiest grievances. The half-educated youth 
of Malta (for what education is complete 
without experience of the world ?) are ready 
victims of this style of adventurer, and 
adopt the jargon of the Continental Lib- 
eral as the symbol of their enlightenment. 
One of their greatest bugbears is the in- 
crease of English teaching in the schools ; 
a movement for which the late governor 
and his administrators showed themselves 
most laudably anxious. At present the 
official language, where English is not 
used, is not Maltese but Italian; and this 
foreign tongue becomes, with a certain 
class, a shibboleth of disaffection. It is 
to be regretted, also, that this contracted 
view is fostered by many of the clergy, 
who, with gross ingratitude, forget that 
they enjoy privileges and immunities un- 
der English rule which in France or Italy 
would be denied them, and persist in 
posing as the representatives of a true 
Church, offended by the very presence of 
heretical interlopers. It is much to be 
hoped that the government will steadily 
persevere in the introduction of the En- 
glish language, in spite both of open op- 
position and covert discouragement; as 
there can be no question that it would 
not only strengthen the bond with Great 
Britain, but, by encouraging visits to this 
country on the part of Maltese, improve 
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| the standards of taste and intelligence 
which now prevail among the latter. 

General Porter’s book does not, of 
course, deal to any great extent with the 
modern condition of Malta, or even with 
its antiquarian aspect, apart from the 
period of the rule of the Grand Masters; 
but he inferentially adds another to the 
many testimonies of the value of the his- 
torical treasures for which England has 
made herself responsible, by her accept- 
ance of the position once occupied by the 
Order of St. Johnin Malta. That these 
traditions and relics are in some danger 
of being neglected is only too true. At 
home, although a spasmodic interest in 
them may be aroused at intervals by trav- 
ellers like Lady Brassey, and savauts like 
Professor Sayce, the feeling soon sub- 
sides, and we are content with a few spec- 
imens, deposited in our own museums or 
arsenals, and leave the people of Malta to 
do very much as they list with the great 
bulk of the archzological treasures which 
are still in their original home: a very 
unsatisfactory mode of discharging our 
responsibility. 

A melancholy spectacle of the little 
regard paid to literature is to be seen in 
the public library, rich in valuable works 
bequeathed by eminent members of the 
order, and containing likewise a good 
modern collection of books of general in- 
formation, for which an annual allowance 
is made from the government estimates. 
The chairs in the great hall are occupied 
by urchins of ten or twelve, learning their 
lessons from dog’s-eared primers, or amus- 
ing themselves with the engravings in 
illustrated newspapers, while adults are 
conspicuous by their absence. You are 
in search of some book, and learn that it 
has disappeared, or receive it in the form 
of acrumbling heap of dusty leaves, tied 
together with packthread, and honey- 
combed by the ravages of the Anobium 
pertinax and the Acaris eruditus, to say 
nothing of other varieties of the insect 
enemies of literature, which were de- 
scribed in an article in the Academy about 
two years ago. Should you desire to see 
the museum of antiquities, you will be 
ushered into a series of dusky closets in 
the rear of the building, where the objects, 
some of them unique and priceless, are 
huddled together without arrangement or 
catalogue. This is toa great extent the 
result of the foolish parsimony of the En- 
glish government, which for many years 
provided a perfectly inadequate staff of 
custodians; but it is now in no small 
measure the vis inertie which opposes 
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suggestions of improvement made by the 
committee of management, even when 
originated and supported by native gen- 
tlemen of the highest culture and standing. 
The most practical of all these proposals 
was to procure the services of one of the 
higher officials of the British Museum to 
reorganize the whole collection, which 
might easily be done in the handsome 
building where it is at present located, 
were the best use made of the numerous 
apartments at the disposal of the govern- 
ment; but the cry of the Colonial: Office 
for economy knocked the scheme on the 
head. Sir Penrose Julyan, in fact, with 
the best intentions, did the island a seri- 
ous injury when he made his report upon 
her finances; and there is no doubt that, 
had his recommendations been thoroughly 
carried out, irreparable injury would have 
been inflicted upon many of those remains 
of historical grandeur, which so ancient 
and wealthy a country as England should 
not hesitate to preserve in their integrity, 
even at some cost to the national ex- 
chequer. 

There are few parts of the world so 
varied in antiquarian interest as Malta. 
The gigantic Phoenician temples, in size, 
number, and state of preservation un- 
equalled elsewhere; the Roman villas and 
tombs; the early Christian crypts and 
catacombs; the fragments of the work of 
Norman builders during the Sicilian oc- 
cupation; and the gorgeous and lavish 
splendor in carving, painting, tapestry, 
and other adornments with which the 
knights decorated churches, palaces, and 
even hospitals, altogether make up a pan- 
orama of the world’s architectural progress 
and decline. That England should add 
to these grand features is perhaps hardly 
to be expected; but we may hope that the 
New Zealander of the, future, on his way 
to view the ruins of London Bridge, will 
not find every trace of the Knights of 
Malta obliterated in their ancient strong- 
hold by British utilitarianism. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GUTLYING PROFESSIONS. 


-As the world gradually ages and gets 
“settled up.” the struggle for life, or at 
least for luxury, becomes more desperate 
every day. Parents with a plurality of 
sons, more and more puzzled as to dispos- 
ing of them, are slow to echo the senti- 


ment of the Psalmist as to the happiness | 


of the man with a quiver full of children. 


For in these days we are not only bound 
to live but constrained to keep moving, 
and among the gentry or upper-middle 
classes, simple vegetation is become not 
only disreputable but difficult. So lately 
as the end of the last century, as in the 
centuries preceding it, the claims of blood 
were still strong with the squires and 
lairds, if ready money was scarce. Ca- 
dets who had little or nothing left them in 
the way of provision, naturally hung on to 
the head of the family. “Jock, the laird’s 
brother,” became a proverbial expression 
in Scotland for the well-born parasite 
and loafer, who looked after the horses, 
hounds, and hawks, acted in short as stud- 
groom, head-keeper, and factotum, and in 
return had his clothes and keep, with his 
share of the bottles of an evening. Simi- 
lar habits were in force to the south of 
the Tweed; and Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi- 
stone’s household was a fair specimen of 
the life in many an ancient hall or manor- 
house, when encumbrances were accumu- 
lating fast with the exigencies of a more 
refined civilization. Sometimes, in Scot- 
land, a younger son was started on a small 
farm, where with scanty stock and scan- 
tier capital he managed somehow to make 
the two ends meet. The alternative of 
the easier sort of existence was all very 
well for those who had little self-respect 
and less ambition. The hall table was 
supplied from the home fields, the coverts, 
and the ponds, from the hills or the 
streams; great hogsheads of strong beer 
were brewed by the butler; almost the 
only outgoings in ready money were for 
the gay clothes that were worn threadbare, 
and for the cellar, which was never an 
inconsiderable item. Where there was 
self-respect, or any spirit of enterprise, a 
younger son would go in for a pair of col- 
ors; or perhaps, with the example of the 
immortal Whittington before him, he 
might try his fortunes in commerce or 
trade. In cases of the kind, like the prod- 
igal in the parable, he had his portion of 
the inheritance, such as it was, and thence- 
forth his relations washed their hands of 
him. If his luck turned up trumps, so 
much the better; the family had any credit 
he might gain, or possibly the reversion 
of a fortune. If he came down to the 
swine and the husks, little more was heard 
of him. Communications by letter were 
so slow and precarious that it seemed 
hardly worth while writing home for the 
remittance, which, in any case, would be 
| almost certainly refused. And it must be 
owned that it was a happy state of things 
| when anxious parents did not live under 
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the shadow of perpetual posts, and in the 
terror of pressing and peremptory de- 
mands. 

Even in those days the time had gone 
by when foreign soldiering in one shape 
or another might lead to high fortune. 
When arms were the only career of a 
gentleman, unless he took orders in the 
Catholic Church with the probabilities of 
good preferment, the choice of a profes- 
sion was greatly simplified. We know 
how many Scotchmen got their bread by 
foreign service, if they did not make a 
name in foreign wars. Few of the old 
county families but had sent sons to be 
enrolled in the Scottish Archer Guards of 
the French kings. And the fashion con- 
tinued after the Scottish Guard had been 
suppressed or swamped by the admission 
of native Frenchmen. Through the Thirty 
Years’ War, Dugald Dalgetties were to be 
found everywhere to the front, changing 
‘ indifferently from the service of the king 
of Sweden to that of the emperor and 
back again, if they did not actually “take 
a turn with Bethlem Gabor or the Janisa- 
ries.” Fair nominal pay, though too fre- 
quently in arrear, with the chances of 
plunder, contented the hardy Scot who 
had been used to roughing it from his 
boyhood. It was characteristic that in the 
wealthier England soldierly aspirations 
soared a higher flight, and aimed at es- 
tates to be gained and bequeathed, as 
well as at excitement and glory. There 
have never been such prizes in the irreg- 
ular professions as in the golden days of 
Elizabeth, though too often the expecta- 
tion proved sadly delusive, and the ad- 
venturers broke their gallant hearts in 
following their Wills-o’-the-wisp through 
the swamps and forests of America. Lut 
it was worth while risking much for these 
dazzling dreams, when the mere indul- 
gence in them half satisfied their victims. 
The sons of the old Devonshire halls — 
the Raleighs, the Gilberts, and the Gre- 
villes — were modern crusaders of a some- 
what more practical bent than their fanat- 
ical prototypes. The discovery of an El 
Dorado was at least as likely as founding 
a Christian kingdom of the cross, with the 
holy sepulchre for its Kaaba. It prom- 
ised infinitely greater gains tothe English 
race; and patriotism with the promoters 
of these expeditions was so inextricably 
confounded with personal motives, that it 
must have been difficult or impossible for 
themselves to distinguish one from the 
other. They had no difficulty in finding 
recruits among the hardy southern sea- 
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men, to whom they could offer compar- | 
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atively little but the excitement of ad- 
venture, with an occasional handful of 
doubloons to be squandered as fast as 
they were earned. And the command of 
these expeditions was a tempting profes- 
sion to men who, if they missed the mines 
and golden realms they went in search of, 
could fall back in any case on the Spanish 
galleons. 

The bold English adventurers who first 
sailed the Pacific were actuated by patri- 
otism, and by a detestation of the pope, 
the priests, and the Spaniards, almost as 
much as by cupidity. But the profession 
they originated proved so attractive to 
their seafaring countrymen, that, after 
passing through sundry doubtful stages, 
it was degraded into the buccaneering 
that bordered on piracy. Buccaneering, 
strictly speaking, was merely the romance 
of the butcher’s business. The bucca- 
neer hunted down the herds of wild cattle 
that had multiplied and ran wild on many 
of the West Indian islands, and establish- 
ing his headquarters on ‘Tortuga, he 
smoked the flesh and sold the superabun- 
dance. But those amphibious vikings, 
being far removed from law, were by no 
means fastidious as to how they made 
their money. They chased the Spaniards 
on the sea as they hunted the wild cattle 
in the forests, and naturally, when the 
Spaniards had the better of them, no mercy 
was shown. They ravaged the Spanish 
colonies; they stormed and sacked forti- 
fied cities; and when regular business was 
slack, or the Spaniards unusually formid- 
able, they yielded easily to irresistible 
temptation, and preyed upon peaceful and 
neutral traders. So that now and then, if 
an Englishman came into the clutches of 
one of his Majesty’s cruisers, he might 
be hung up in chains at Port Royal or 
elsewhere. But when any day he might 
be brought face to face with death, in 
shape of shot, fever, or famine, the partic- 
ular form was merely matter of detail. If 
he died game he had the regard of his 
comrades, who formed the circle in which 
his posthumous character was to be dis- 
cussed; while on the other hand, in buc- 
caneering, as on the Stock Exchange or 
elsewhere, success was sure to cover a 
multitude of sins. A rich man could sue 
out his letters of pardon, and even take 
high office under a tolerant government, 
grateful to him for adding to the national 
wealth, and recruiting seamen who might 
serve in the navy. He might have his 
snug tombstone in the parish church, with 
a tablet in the chancel commemorating his 
virtues and parochial bequests. Did not 
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Morgan, after being the terrer of the trop- 
ical seas, hang or pardon his former com- 
rades in his capacity of deputy governor 
of Jamaica, and ultimately die in the odor 
of respectability, a knight of considerable 
landed property ? 

But although the spirit of enterprise 
may still be alive in England, it is idle 
sighing for the opportunities of that golden 
time. It is long since buccaneers and 
“gentlemen adventurers” were bluntly 
designated as pirates; for all their cruis- 
ing, however successful itymight be, could 
only bring them up in an Execution Dock. 
Even irregularly honorable soldiering was 
discouraged with the institution of a stand- 
ing army. Nevertheless, for long the 
marvellous “expansion of England” of- 
fered wonderful chances to the young and 
energetic. There were pagoda-trees to be 
Shaken in India, by soldiers as well as 
civilians. In fact, the one calling was 
confounded with the other, for a critical 
emergency might turn a clerk into a com- 
mander-in-chief. Clive left his stool in 
the Company’s offices at Madras to take 
a seat in the House of Lords after his 
campaigns, and in the inean time he had 
passed through the treasury of Moorshe- 
dabad, where, after filling his pockets 
pretty freely, he had gone away “ aston- 
ished at his own moderation.” Men of in- 
ferior talents, without being Clives, found 
easy roads to wealth in the laxity of public 
morals. Underpaid civilians, after longer 
or shorter exile, came home to the old 
country as full-blown nabobs, to build pal- 
aces, to order round “ more curricles ”’ for 
their guests, and to raise the price of 
everything, from “eggs to rotton bor- 
oughs,” on the old county families, who 
regarded them jealously, Even after the 
retorms in the Indian administration, 
there was still romance in the career. 
The Company had set its face against 
corruption, but the pay was enormously 
increased. Sybarites like Jos. Sedley had 
only to keep reasonably steady, and they 
dropped into a succession of fat appoint- 
ments. A collector of Boglywallah might 
indulge himself in the luxuries within his 
reach, and nevertheless could hardly help 
saving largely. Then half the quick-witted 
soldiers were sent “upon the staff;” or, 
detached from the regiments they seldom 
saw, drew large pay and allowances as in- 
dependent political agents. At that time, 
we repeat, there was still romance in an 
Indian career, but ruthless retrenchment 
and radical military reforms have gone far 
towards reducing the prizes in the profes- 
sion. And now, instead of getting a lift 
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over the walls from the shoulder of some 
influential connection, men are only ad- 
mitted through the narrow wicket gate 
after the preliminaries of searching com- 
petitive examinations. 

Lut before the emoluments of the Indian 
Civil Service had been cut down, pushing 
young men of small means had golden 
opportunities elsewhere. Australia was 
really at the other side of the world, — 
except at some such penal settlement as 
Botany Bay, the English had hardly 
touched it. But the English flag was set 
up over a vast continent, which was open 
to the dashing adventurers who chose to 
take their lives in their hands. When the 
young Englishman landed at Port Philip 
or Port Jackson, the good of all the coun- 
try was before him. When he had bought 
the beginnings of his flocks and herds, he 
was much in the position of the patriarchs 
Lot and Abraham. Without paying up 
any cash to speak of, without transfer 
of title-deeds or dealings with the lawyers, 
he might settle and squat down in any 
district that pleased him. As in the case 
of Lot, the first thing to be considered 
was to find a district that was fertile and 
well-watered, for droughts are the curse of 
Australia as of Canaan. But then there 
was ample elbow-room, and it was only a 
question of going further into the interior. 
It is true that in Australia as in Canaan 
there were other difficulties to be over- 
come. The natives, from an absurd no- 
tion that they had some right to their 
hereditary possessions, were apt to be 
troublesome. But the Australian blacks 
were neither very numerous nor very war- 
like: they were amenable, besides, to the 
unfamiliar seductions of strong drink, and 
we fear the pioneers of our civilization, as 
a rule, were by no means particular in 
their dealings. We suspect that many of 
them came to class “the black fellows” 
with the emus and kangaroos, knocking 
one and the other over indiscriminately. 
Be that as it may, the savages soon had a 
wholesome terror of the guns that carried 
further and straighter than their boome- 
rangs; and withdrawing to the recesses 
of the scrub, they wisely gave a wide berth 
to the intruders, merely knocking an oc- 
casional bush shepherd on the head — 
offences which were generally avenged on 
principles of vicarious justice. These 
were happy days, when with slack compe- 
tition and ready markets for the fleeces of 
the fast-multiplying flocks, the squatters, 
in spite of epidemics and droughts, ex- 
tended their domains and accumulated 
fortunes, 
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At first it was nothing out of the way 
for a man to come home after an absence 
of twelve or fifteen years with more than 
an easy competency. He either retained 
a share in the run he he had established, 
or realizing his gains, he left them lucra- 
tively invested in a country where the 
normal rate of interest was from eight to 
ten per cent.; while those who chose to 
make a home of their adopted country, 
were quickly and steadily developing into 
millionaires. But the droughts and des- 
serts of Australia set limits to the pastur- 
age, and the time came when even the 
broad, grassy skirts of that great conti- 
nent were to be crowded up. The democ- 
racy of the towns rose into the ascendant 
under a popular representative system, 
and the squatting aristocracy fell on com- 
paratively evil times. ‘ Cockatoos ” had 
permission to perch on small land lots, 
which they naturally chose near available 
water; and though capital might some- 
times protect itself by pre-emption against 
these encroachments, new colonists with 
a mere trifle of a thousand or two were 
being steadily pushed to the wall. But 
often as one door shuts another would 
seem to open opportunely; and so the 
discoveries of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia set all the adventurers of Europe 
and the New World agog. Without any 
pretensions to the gift of prophecy, we 
may say that such openings will hardly 
occur again; for the diamond diggings in 
South Africa were merely an episode in 
speculation, since precious stones must 
cease to be precious when they are no 
longer the luxuries of the rich. But the 
wants of the world in respect of gold 
seem, for all practical purposes, to be in- 
exhaustible ; and though the river of Pac- 
tolus may be fed from a thousand fresh 
sources, thanks to steady evaporation it 
never seems to overflow any more than 
the Dead Sea. So while the gold fevers 
ran their course, there were grand chances 
for penniless scapegraces. The sole stock 
in trade was strength and pluck; the outfit 
a pickaxe, a shovel, a revolver, and a 
pocketful of cartridges. Fathers could 
get rid of troublesome children for a trifle: 
for a steerage passage across the ocean 
cost very little; and they were sent out 
not merely in the hope of securing a com- 
petency, but to the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Cyn- 
ically regarded, the gold-fields were for 
the time an inexhaustible resource and an 
unmitigated blessing. They might not be 
the safest of moral schools, but they sifted 
and somehow disposed of their scholars. 
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| Incorrigible scamps who would have done 
| little good anywhere were beset by all 
manner of temptations, to which those 
who were weak, either physically or mor- 
ally, succumbed. If they took to spend- 
ing their days, or even the days’ wages, 
in the drinking-bars, they fell victims to 
sunstroke and villanous spirits: or possi- 
bly they got mixed up in a free-shooting 
affair, and were carried out to be sat upon 
by the coroner. But if they were steady 
and resisted temptation, they were sure to 
do more or less good. They might work 
hard and make little: they might be wor- 
ried and half lose heart as their hopes 
sank over unsuccessful “claims.” But 
they generally found dust enough to keep 
body and soul together, with something 
more; and in the mean time the stern 
discipline was doing them inestimable 
service. Possibly many of those gradu- 
ates in the school of adversity were better 
off in the end than the few who had a 
wonderful run of luck, and “ realized the 
stakes” in pure gold of Ophir. With 
not a few of the miners it was a case of 
“lightly come, lightly go,” and the chief 
results of their gold ventures were waste- 
ful habits of squandering. But there 
were many of the shrewder sort, who soon 
came to understand that the shortest cut 
to wealth was by speculating on the gains 
of others. When they had gathered a 
little capital, if they attended personally 
to its practical investment, with tolerably 
clear heads they could hardly go wrong. 
They set up spirit-shops, refreshment 
rooms, or general stores: they dealt in 
gold-dust, and came to dabble in bills. 
The retail trade was all for ready money, 
so they needed to make no bad debts; 
they charged pretty nearly anything they 
pleased; adulterated pale ale was dearer 
than Heidsieck or Cliquot; and boots 
went for the weight of their soles in gold. 
Those who were early in the field, before 
competition became keen, rolled up little 
fortunes, hand over hand; though, of 
course, they had to count with the chances 
of a knife-thrust or of being knocked over 
by some casual bullet. Then they in- 
vested their savings in building-lots or 
sheep-runs, so that nowadays they or their 
heirs stand high among the colonial aris- 
tocracy. 

Unhappily, however, such opportunities 
are over, and, as we have said, they are 
unlikely to recur. Now, unless you have 
considerable capital to begin with, which 
is an ironical begging of the question in 
large families, there is little to be hoped 
for in the colonies beyond bare subsis- 
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tence, after serving a long and hard ap- 
prenticeship. We have seen that the 
fertile districts of Australia have been 
settled up, and the great squatters have 
been fencing themselves within their 
runs, by leagues upon leagues of iron 
fencing. That alone shows the amount 
of capital indispensable for the business, 
putting the necessity of stocking and get- 
ting land out of the question. As for the 
mines, they are being worked by syndi- 
cates or companies (limited), with great 
employment of labor, and a vast expendi- 
ture on machinery. There is hardly a 
place for the poor educated man even in 
the cities — where clerks and shop-keep- 
ers are perhaps as plentiful as in England, 
and where they have taken to “ raising” 
their own professional men, who start 
with the advantage of local connections. 
The Cape! With the exception of that 
episode of the diamond-fields, there was 
never much probability of making more 
than a living there; and now that the 
game is being crowded back beyond the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
those who would follow in the wagon-ruts 
of the Harrises and Gordon Cummings 
must go elsewhere in the Dark Continent. 
Were it not for the scarcely explored re- 
gions between the Upper Congo and the 
Upper Nile, the African elephant would 
be almost as rare as old English wild 
cattle, and our “ivory” would be bone or 
vegetable imitations. Canada! We are 
always hearing a great deal of Canadian 
immigration, and of the riches of the vir- 
gin soil between the Saskatchewan and 
the Pacific. Granting the fertility of the 
“ Fertile Belt” and other districts ; grant- 
ing the magnificence of the timber on the 
great western rivers, and the fact that 
blasting reefs in the river beds, and laying 
down rails by the thousand miles, must 
facilitate the transmission of the produce 
to markets, we can recall hardly an in- 
stance of a Canadian settler who has come 
back with a fortune. Any prizes drawn 
out there that we happen to have heard of 
have been fished out of shipping com- 
panies and financial speculations. To 
rise above the lot of the laborer or lum- 
berer, in British America more than else- 
where, you must command a moderate sum 
of money; and the life of the ordinary 
farmer is as dreary as can well be con- 
ceived. He has fewer comforts, of course, 
than his brother in England, for he is far- 
ther removed from anything like educated 


agreeably checkered by hardships and 
some daily drudgery. If we meant to 
|expatriate a boy permanently, sending 
him where the struggle for existence 
could be only smoothed, we should send 
him for choice to a genial climate, where 
mere existence might be enjoyable all the 
year round. 

Talking of genial climates, Florida sug- 
gests itself; and Florida has been “ con- 
siderably cracked up” of late, and is be- 
come the fashion with North American 
consumptives. Well, we fancy that the 
seaports and watering-places of Florida 
are all that can be desired in point of 
brightness and balmy atmosphere; while 
the orange-groves, planted by the orange- 
farmers, remind one of the gardens of 
Auantis, or the glories of “the Golden 
Shell.” It is true that the soft climate 
may be somewhat sensuous, and predis- 
pose the settler to indolence, but that is a 
mere matter of detail. But the young 
adventurer in Florida, who may answer 
any one of those advertisements that have 
been so frequent of late, is hardly likely 
to make his home on the sunny coast or 
among islands and keys where the tropi- 
cal heat is tempered by the sea-breezes. 
He must buy his strip of soil up some 
swampy river, stealing snake-like beneath 
the black shadows of the jungle, and if he 
gives no more thar the value, it may be 
cheap enough. But he must proceed to 
clear it, stirring the seeds of the fevers 
that lie in the slime and the leaf-mould, all 
ready to fructify: the very wild pigs that 
will come grubbing round his log hut 
seem wasted down to skin and sinew by 
the malaria; and if he hope to hold on to 
gather his orange-crops, he should start 
with an iron constitution and unlimited 
supplies of quinine. 

Mining enterprise in the western terri- 
tories of the Union has been pretty nearly 
“ played out,” at least for small men; but 
cattle-raising has come very much into 
favor. Companies with large capital have 
been forming, and the cry is “still they 
come.” We believe that those who were 
first in the field, or rather in the prairie, 
have been fairly successful: there can be 
no question that some boards of directors 
show highly respectable names. But the 
business is apparently being overdone; 
and though we see no reason to suspect 
the honesty of the newer companies, we 








are inclined to doubt the glowing prom- 
ises of the prospectuses. The presump- 
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handsome prices for their herds. Then 
capable and trustworthy managers are 
always difficult to procure; and in such 
cases everything must depend on the 
management. It is easy enough for a 
young man to get a place as employé on 
a ranche —or in other words, to be arti- 
cled to an apprenticeship as cowboy. We 
have conversed with more than one of 
those young fellows — favorable speci- 
mens too — when home for a short holi- 
day, and we cannot think theirs is a suit- 
able life for a gentleman. Most of them 
seem content to revel in the enjoyment of 
magnificent health, in a climate that un- 
doubtedly is delightfully invigorating. 
They rise early, and go early to bed ; they 
pass long days in the saddle, tiring out 
two or three of their sturdy horses, and 
varying the monotony of the cattle-driving 
with a little shooting. Their digestions 
are perfect, as they ought to be, for the 
fare is as rough as the fellowship. But 
they have no leisure to think, they don’t 
think, and the mind lies fallow. They 
learn to live in the present, in forgetful- 
ness of the future; they become indiffer- 
ent to ambition even in their particular 
line, and so are seldom ready to rise to 
such rare opportunities as may offer them- 
selves. A man who has influence with 
the board or the manager, as well as 
brains, aptitude, and energy, may rise 
from the rnks to a situation of greater 
trust, in which his services are more lib- 
erally remunerated. Otherwise the ap- 
prenticeship leads on to little, except an 
occasion for investing any money of your 
own; and then you are a minnow sent 
afloat among leviathans. 

In short, it cannot be denied that, in 
the present day, the prospect of a parent 
with several boys to send out into the 
world is a gloomy one. Were he to sit 
down deliberately to forecast the chances 
of success or failure in each case, he 
would be almost tempted todespair. And 
the end of the whole matter seems to be 
that, barring any singular stroke of good 
luck, some money is indispensable, sooner 
or later. The recognized professions are 
so much overstocked, that the inclination 
of the man with straitened means is natu- 
rally to avoid them. Indeed law, physic, 
and divinity, would be almost debarred, 
were it not for a certain number of side- 
paths that diverge from the beaten high- 
roads. There is one pull in holy orders 
nowadays —that curates are far better 
paid than they used to be; and the sup- 
ply seems generally to fall short of the 
demand, There are no such lamentable 
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cases as that of the Rev. Amos Barton, 
who starved, with his wife and six chil- 
dren, on a pittance of £80 per annum. 
The curate nowadays can calculate on 
£150, and, choosing his rector, may in- 
dulge his particular sectarian preposses- 
sions, and range from Roman Catholic 
ritualism to the lowest of the Low Church. 
There is the danger that preferment may 
be indefinitely postponed; but then as 
compensation he enjoys extraordinary ad- 
vantages in the way of matrimony. A 
young divine of personable appearance 
and mildly dignified manners — and it is 
all the better if he be something of an 
athlete, with a weakness for lawn tennis — 
should have half his fair female parishion- 
ers at hisfeet. Wesay nothing of his hav- 
ing the persuasive gifts of an orator, and 
of his lips dropping honey and launching 
thunderbolts from the pulpit; because, in 
that case, he should certainly make his 
way by other roads than that of marriage. 
Then the pleasant-mannered clerk in holy 
orders may secure a lucrative appoint- 
ment as travelling tutor, where the pupil, 
or the pupil’s grateful friends, may have 
family livings in their gift. The tutor is 
pretty sure to hold good trumps in his 
hand, and he must be a fool if he does not 
play them to some purpose. And still 
more magnificent prizes are to be found 
in a career which, in former days, was one 
of the humblest. In Goldsmith’s days, as 
we know from “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
an usher was supposed to be ready “ to 
lie three in a bed,” to have had the small- 
pox, and a capacity for digesting any- 
thing. There are ushers and ushers 
now; and the lot of many of these gentle- 
men must be trying enough. But high- 
class schools have been multiplying, and 
steadily growing in reputation. An as- 
sistant master of cultivation, who unites 
the fortiter to the suaviter—who can 
“command the respect and secure the at- 
tachment of his pupils ” — is very sure to 
rise to distinction. Head-masterships are 
enviable berths; and unless a head-mas- 
ter deliberately run his head against some 
stone wall, he should look forward to dy- 
ing on the bench of bishops — unless he 
dislikes the Jabor of the episcopacy and 
despises the emoluments. Then if a cler- 
gyman and tutor have the special talent, 
and desires to become a wealthy man with 
little personal trouble, he has only to di- 
rect a staff of capable but underpaid 
assistants, and drive a manufacturing es- 
tablishment for the competitive examina- 
tions as an advertising crammer. 

Feeling the way towards a handsome 
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income in medicine is perhaps more heart- | knocked up at all the hours of the night. 
breaking work thaninthe Church. There, Then there are the sea-going steamers 
are,no tolerably paid curacies of the body, | and emigrant ships, which must be pro- 
to begin with. The hospitals and lecture | vided with surgeons. In the one case the 
rooms are far from being schools of the | doctors are well paid by companies; and 
graces, recommending their é/dves to the it must be the aspirant’s own fault if, in 
favor of the fair sex. Flirtations with the| his peculiar circumstances, he does not 
curacy come as matters of course: the| avail himself of serviceable connections. 
curate even in the bloom of his youth is| We can hardly conceive a more acvan- 
half a father confessor, and is necessarily | tageous opening than-soothing the fears 
in double sympathy with the females of|of a nervous old woman of either sex, 
his flock. There is popular prejudice to} when sea-sickness has brought her to the 
be overcome in the case of the young|verge-of despair, and the rest of the pas- 
doctor. However unjust the suspicion! sengers keep selfishly aloof. The surgeon 
may be, the taint of dissipation and recol- | of an emigrant vessel has no such chances; 
lections of Bob Sawyer are supposed to| but being paid so much per head, the 
cling to him, and the routine of his ‘daily | profits are considerable, seeing that emi- 
duties is unromantic, or even repulsive.| grant ships are almost invariably over- 
It is one thing to come to a lawn-tennis | crowded, while the opportunities of ex- 
party from the oratory or ministrations at | tending his experience are unrivalled, as 
the altar; quite another to come from | nobody knows or greatly cares what may 
some curious anatomical investigation.|be the results of empirical treatment. 
Yet even more in medicine than in the | Then agreeable young doctors have other 
Church, is the young practitioner bound | opportunities, now that travelling and 
to marry. A married doctor may make | ocean yachting are so much the fashion. 
his way, where the bachelor will be brought | We are sorry to think that few million- 
up at each turn by the convenances and | aires carry chaplains in their sz/e,; and 
obstacles of delicacy. And poverty is a| knowing the invariable delays of the law, 
tradition of the primitive church, which | there is no need for them to have consult- 
worthy and well-to-do women in all ages | ing lawyers at their elbow. But life is as 
have felt it a sacred duty to alleviate;| precious as health is uncertain; and it is 
while a poor doctor is popularly though | well worth paying a trifling insurance 
most unfairly presumed to have no skill | against the risks of sudden and severe 
to recommend him. So that practitioners | illness. And as we remarked in reference 
in the metropolis and in the great towns | to passenger steamers, the doctor com- 
are bound to set up a brougham as soon | panion must be worse than a fool, if he 
as possible; and if they desire to drive | does not get more out of such a connec- 
on swiftly and smoothly, a jobbed pair of | tion than simply his salary and some sight- 
horses is all the better. We do not pre- | seeing. 

tend to be in the secrets of the profes-; The law has always cast its nets for 
sion; but we suspect that advertising at | many sorts and conditions of men. ‘Mad 
the start must often be a dangerous spec- | Shallow” was a member of an Inn of 
ulation. Solicitors or bankers, if not the | Court, when he listened to the chimes at 
thorough-paced usurers, must surely often | midnight; and in the dissipated days of 
be in the secret of it. Be that as it may,|the Stuarts, the Templars were a distin- 
the regular mediciner needs money, for in | guished community, who drank, diced, and 
any case he must have arespectable house | drabbed with the best, and waged civil 
and a consulting-room, where he may sit| wars with the denizens of Alsatia. The 
in expectation sickening amid the “ pleas-|law was a favorite education for elder 
ures of hope.” But even in medicine | sons, who, as their parents fondly hoped, 
there are side tracks that may be trod| might learn to manage their own proper- 
with satisfaction, though they may aap | tee while younger sons were sent to 
short at a competency instead of leading | study it, as a preliminary to sinecures or 
toa position. Certain diseases are per-| profitable appointments. Should any of 
haps more common than elsewhere in| them take to study seriously, and turn out 
thinly settled countries, where serious ac-|a Coke or a Bacon, so much the better. 
cidents besides may be irremediable evils. | But again the Temple was the resort of 
The colonists are said to pay liberally, ; the plodding and hard-working, who were 
though the work is hard—harder even prepared to make sacrifices, and to go 
than that of the country doctor at home, through a great deal,-so that they suc- 
whose duties may take him about halt-a-| ceeded in the end. An educated student, 
dozen parishes, and who is liable to be resident in the great metropolis, could 
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turn his talents toa variety of uses. When 
he scraped the fees together, and went in 
for the course.of dinners, he was supposed 
to be specially eligible for various occu- 
pations. The Temple was at no great 
distance from Grub Street and Paternos- 
ter Row; and many a Templar was in- 
debted for lodging and board to the inti- 
mate relations he established with the 
booksellers. After the debates in Parlia- 
ment and the proceedings in the law 
courts came to be regularly reported, a 
new vocation was opened to him. Nota 
few lords chancellor, like Lord Campbell, 
and many of our most eminent judges, 
climbed to the woolsack or the bench by 
the stairs of the reporters’ gallery. With 
a practically unlimited capacity for work, 
the one pursuit did not interfere with the 
other; though now that reporting is more 
systematic and infinitely better paid than 
formerly, we fancy that a fatal facility 
in shorthand cuts short some tolerably 
promising careers. 

But literature nowadays is the seduc- 
tion that in one shape or another changes 
the bent of many a young barrister’s am- 
bition. And the cleverer he is, if he have 
no legal connections, the more likely he 
is to be tempted aside. Should he bea 
literary genius, there is nothing to be said 
against that; but the danger is that he 
slips down between the two stools. He 
may miss the professional success that 
perseverance and study would have as- 
sured him; and never rise in the army of 
the pen beyond the rank of a carefully 
drilled subaltern. To be sure the seduc- 
tion of literary pursuits is very great in 
many cases. Semi-starvation or rigid 
eccnomy are disagreeable things at the 
best; and it is even more trying perhaps 
to aman of energetic disposition to put 
himself into indefinite training {or the 
performances that may never come off. 
He sits in his solitary chamber, buried 
among his books, listening to the steps 
up the staircase that never stop at his 
door. The heart is sickened with hopes 
deferred, as the banker’s account is drawn 
down to ashadowy balance. Heseems to 
have gathered law enough at the least for 
ali he is likely to make of it in the mean 
time; it will be time enough to extend his 
reading when the briefs and fees begin to 
tumblein. Meanwhile his neighbor Smith, 
a dull enough fellow in all conscience, has 
a profitable engagement on the staff of 
the Morning Star; while Jones, who is 
shallow if he can sparkle occasionally, has 
been pushing an extensive conaection 
with the magazines. He decides to try 
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his own luck, and possibly succeeds. He 
makes a certain mark as a political critic, 
and is retained as a writer of leading arti- 
cles. He ison duty three or four nights 
in the week, till all hours in the morning. 
The pay is good — he may afford to marry 
on it — but then, so far as the bar is con- 
cerned, he goes no further. Very few 
men have either the strength or the versa- 
tility to shift their seats between a couple 
of boxes and drive so different a pair of 
teams; so law goes to the wall when jour- 
nalism engrosses the intellect. 

Literature ranks high now among the 
irregular professions; nor need one pay 
entry money at the gloomy gates of the 
Temple to enter the Elysian Fields on fair 
terms. Most clever boys — girls too, for 
that matter —are more or less inclined 
to scribble; and they are so disposed 
to think highly of their own performances, 
that till they are disillusioned, they are 
buoyed up by delusive hope. And litera- 
ture is become a profession like another, 
and a decent and reputable profession for 
those who are adapted toit. It isnot now 
as in the days of Samuel Johnson, when a 
steady literary genius might be doomed 
to take his victuals behind a screen be- 
cause his clothes were disreputable even 
to indecency. There is no reason now 
why a brilliant Savage, starving one week, 
and carousing the next, should be hurried 
by ill-regulated talents to the devil, and 
brought to sleep on the benches in the 
parks, because he cannot hire a bed in a 
garret. Successful literature depends on 
fair health, like the law and medicine, and 
many other callings; but with fair health 
it offers safe emoluments, on the strength 
of which the family man may insure his 
life. Many a leading leader-writer on the 
metropolitan press has the income of a 
dean: many a rector or vicar, with glebe 
lands sinking in value or tithes falling in 
arrear, might gladly change places with 
not a few of the minor lights. The pro- 
vincial press pays liberally likewise; and 
there are scores of editors of flourishing 
provincial journals who would not be 
easily tempted to London. Make a name 
by a book on some special subject, and 
the name will sell very indifferent articles 
at fancy prices. Literature must be treated 
as well as politics, and there is a steady 
demand besides for general articles, so 
that writers of versatility have many 
strings to their bow. Novels have become 
so common, the market has been so over- 
stocked by the swarms of facile writers 
who rush into it, that we cannot speak 
confidently of profits in that department. 
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Nevertheless there are still good prizes to | cisms which he strikes off, almost in the 
be gained by the novelists who attain to/| saddle, ata moment’s notice: they detest 


notoriety and popularity; and the demand 


‘him when fortune is declaring against 


for serial fiction in the provinces and in| them. But for their own sakes they are 


the colonies opens broad vistas of specu- 
lation. And in literature, according tothe 
branch that is followed, one may either 
make a considerable name, or else exert a 
secret influence on events which may be 
more gratifying to many people. The 
popular novelist or poet is fé¢ed and flat- 
tered in his coterie, if not by society in 
general. The influential editor, or leader- 
writer, or critic, is followed and toadied 
by many folks, who frequently carry obse- 
quiousness the length of servility; while 
the brilliant essayist, dropping the anony- 
mous in an appreciative circle of his own, 
perhaps savors the sweetness of an in- 
cense more quietly gratifying than any 
other. For the chances are he is an 
entertaining companion, with gifts that 
make him the delight of a small round 
dinner-table. But we need hardly repeat 
that the aspirant must have natural apti- 
tudes, otherwise he need count upon noth- 
ing but disappointment and heart-breaking 
failure. We have no faith in the theory 
paradoxically set forth by some of our 
successful writers, that a youth may be 
trained to the author’s blotting-pad as to 
the three-legged stool in a merchant’s 
office; though dogged determination may 
make him a literary drudge — which is 
among the worst-paid as it is the most 
precarious and repulsive of callings. 

But we cannot dismiss the career with- 
out allusion to the department which is 
the romance of the profession. We refer, 
of course, to the war correspondence of 
the journals. It is melancholy to think 
how much our histories might have gained 
had the war correspondent been among 
the camp-followers of a Marlborough, a 
Peterborough, or a Wellington. Though, 
on second thoughts, it is absurd to talk 
of the war correspondent as content to 
take his place among the camp-followers. 
On the contrary, itis his business to be 
always in the front, and to face the shells 
and the bullets without the hope of medals 
or promotion. Should he fall, the utmost 
his modesty need expect is an obituary 
notice by his colleagues, and a tribute in 
the journal he scribbles for. Yet, in a 
way, the ingenious and dashing corre- 
spondent does gain reputation at the can- 
non’s mouth and social distinction besides, 
to say nothing of more solid advantages. 
Commanders-in-chief and generals of di- 





bound to be civil to him, since they know 
how much he has in his power. It is not 
so easy to fight down a condemnatory 
letter that has been condensed into half 
the European languages. So the corre- 
spondent in the rush of the invading col- 
umns that peacefully carries some stagnant 
provincial town, has .snug quarters as- 
signed him by a grumbling quartermaster. 
He is invited to take camp luck on filets 
of horseflesh, when the fighting men are 
sighing for the rations that are far in the 
rear with the commissariat wagons; and 
he smokes cigars of a quiet evening with 
statesmen who are already revolving mo- 
mentous conditions of peace. Though it 
is de rigueur that his letters should be 
unsigned, if they make their mark they 
give his name a wide notoriety; and the 
proprietors of the paper make much of 
the man who could so easily provide him- 
self with another situation. The life is 
rough and often perilous; but then the 
pay and allowances are good in propor- 
tion. The correspondent at the top of 
the tree has carte blanche for horses, 
conveyances, etc., and, of course, for tele- 
grams, while sometimes he receives almost 
fabulous pay, which naturally he has few 
opportunities of spending. Happily for 
him, there are always ‘little wars” by 
way of interludes to the big ones, though 
a march to Ashanti or through the Moun- 
tains of the Moon may be more trying 
than the sharpest campaign on the Dan- 
ube. But even the piping times of peace 
are by no means an unmixed misfortune 
tohim. They give him leisure to “ recu- 
perate,” as the Americans say, from a 
strain that would become insupportable 
were it never to be relaxed. The man 
who can scribble brightly in the saddle or 
over the camp-fire, is sure to have con- 
siderable versatility of talents ; and in any 
case it is worth while to give him a hand- 
some retaining fee to keep him available 
for the next emergency. He makes a 
small fortune besides, by signing his name 
to magazine articles, in which he works 
up his waste material till his webs become 
flimsy and threadbare. 

We might discourse on the subject of 
those side professions indefinitely; but 
the sum and conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter seems to be, that where one cannot be 
sure of a promising start, the secret of 


vision may dislike him: they may dread | life is seizing on opportunities. 


those trenchant and unprofessional criti- | 











